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LORD BEAOONSFIELD'S STATUE. 


To unveiling of Lord BeaconsFieLp’s statue in Parlia- 
ment Square has been made, partly no doubt by 
arrangement, partly also by chance, to coincide with not a 
few events which are appropriate to it. It is not certain 
whether the typical politician, long familiar in books, and 
even in the flesh, who took his views exclusively from the 
leading articles of the Times newspaper, still exists in any 
corner of this kingdom. If so he may, all accustomed as 
he must be to such things, have been a little staggered at 
the authority which bade him on Wednesday believe that 
Conservatives “ lack Lord BeaconsriELp’s faith in an idea,” 
that they have “sunk into a condition which they profess 
“ to think hopeful, but which others regard as one of con- 
“tinuing impotence,” and that they have “ missed the 
“ chief lesson of his life” ; while on Thursday he was in- 
formed that they are “ taking the proper means to secure 
“a victory,” that “ no one can doubt that a Conservative 
“ majority would display quite as great solidity as belongs 
“to the party now in power,” and that the new Conser- 
vative clubs and institutions “which are springing up 
“everywhere” are “very largely due to the advice of 
“Lord BraconsFigtD.” The intelligent reader, whether 
nominally Conservative or nominally Liberal, will not hesi- 
tate in his choice of the alternatives thus liberally offered 
him. The renewed attempt to divide or detect division 
in the Conservative party has signally failed. The recent 
testimonial of confidence to Sir Starrorp Norracore and 
the words of the two leaders on Wednesday night suffi- 
ciently settle that question, if indeed it had not been pre- 
viously settled. The organization which Radicals fear 
and sneer at, but in which the more moderate portion of 
the Liberal party probably see a safeguard to themselves 
from being hurried in the reckless course of Radical 
crotchet and destruction, is demonstrably for the public 
benefit as well as for that of a party. Reaction, in its 
offensive sense, has never been, except for very short periods, 
possible in the peculiar conditions of the English tempera- 
ment and of English society. The most complete and 
triumphant organization of the Tories is not likely to 
restore the custom of pressing to death for refusal to 
plead, or the habit (much favoured by some political 
ancestors of the present Liberal party) of cutting up 
Roman Catholic priests before they had been more than 
half hanged. The strength of an avowedly Conservative 
party, powerful in preventing premature destruction, is 

werless to effect inopportune restoration. It can do no 

arm ; it may prevent much. 

But no one denies that for the due ordering of the con- 
Servative forces (not in the party sense) of the country 
more than mere organization is required, and that something 
like that sentimental element which, again to the assumed 
contempt and visible fear of the Radicals, is at present 
supplied by Lord BeaconsFiELp’s memory is needed for the 
purpose. It is not difficult, though it may seem so to the 
Darrow cosmopolitanism of the day, to discern what 
it is in that memory which serves the occasion. That 
casual passers-by of the lower class, bent on ordinary pur- 
be of trade or business, should, as was seen last 

ednesday, take off their hats to a yet veiled statue is 
@ symptom, and not a very common symptom, in English 
life and habits. To his earlier contemporaries Mr. 
Disragit was admittedly not an heroic figure. He had, 
indeed, no opportunity of displaying hervism, except in an 


almost unexampled battle with personal difficulties. But 
the note of his policy, when once he had attained to 
supreme power, was not missed by the more generous in- 
telligence of the nation, though the recognition of it was 
temporarily obscured three years ago in the mass of the 
people by inflammatory harangues, by dexterous appeals 
to sectarian and local jealousies, and, as a blant critic put 
it, by “ hard lying.” That note was not improperly ex- 

ressed by himself in the famous phrase Imperium et 
libertas, national ascendency and personal freedom. It 
is said by those who pretend to an intimate acquaintance 
with the English working-man, that he is indifferent 
to the first, and that his care for the second is strictly 
limited to his own immediate aud material interests. 
There is an old caution against indicting a whole nation ; 
and until some better proof of the degeneracy of England 
is produced than the obvious fact that it would be 
convenient to those who assert it, that degeneracy may 
be held open to doubt. If it comes on, it will be 
thanks to the practice and profession of doctrines exactly 
contrary to those which Lord Beaconsriecp uniformly 
upheld, and which have evidently produced, and are pro- 
ducing, an enduring attachment to his memory. His 
literary and oratorical gifts were of a character to be ap- 
preciated rather by the few thanthe many. The steadfast 
impassiveness of his temper did not impose, and even yet 
does not impose, much on the average man. But his trans- 
ference of the feeling of nationality, at once dogged and 
enthusiastic, which has always characterized his race, to 
the country of his birth, his acquisition and maintenance 
of the position of national champion, his belief in England 
and the way in which he showed that belief, have in- 
fluenced and are influencing rightly and beneficially the 
imagination and the understanding of all men to whom 
the word country is not an empty sound. 

Some pronounced opponents of Lord BzaconsFi£.p in his 
lifetime ee taken the opportunity to speak of him in a 
manner the propriety of which does them credit. But 
the natural and obvious sneer that the Conservative party 
itself has been more sensible of Lord Beaconsriz.p’s 
merits since his death than it showed itself in his life, has 
not failed to commend itself to some organs of a faction 
which rejoices in the polished wit of Mr. Bricut and the 
urbane raillery of Mr. Cuamsertain. In any case no 
impartial judge would pay much attention to the objection. 
It is not a remark of yesterday, nor is it the profound and 
original discovery of some solitary genius, that the value 
of possessions is seldom fally realized till they are lost. 
Bat in the circumstances the sneer is a singularly dangerous 
one for Radicals. For it may possibly set poe thinking 
why it is that all Conservatives and many Liberals regard 
the memory of Lord BEAconsFIELD with a desiderium which 
has not been exhibited towards that of any English political 
leader within the memory of living man. The answer is 
swift and inevitable. Three years of Mr. Guapstonz’s 
government have set the merits of his predecessor in a 
relief, and thrown his defects into a shade which the most 
accomplished artist could not have achieved of set inten- 
tion. It used to be said that Lord BeaconsrigLp was 
inaccurate in statement; but it must be a strange tempera- 
ment which prefers to his half-humorous distortions of 
absolute veracity—distortions which deceived nobody—the 
solemn asseverations which five minutes afterwards become 
valueless by dint of non-natural interpretations which come 
naturally to the asseverator. Lord BraconsrigLD was 
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accused of a leaning to pomp and circumstance, of a 
tendency to glitter and to show, of lavishing titles and 
showering decorations. But his greatest exploit in this 
kind looks sober and reasonable before the gorgeous 
accessories of the Egyptian transformation scene which 
has made Mr. Giapstone a War Minister to the ac- 
companiment of a bombardment, a military procession 
through London, and a brace of peerages. There will 
always be differences of opinion as to the necessity of 
Lord Beaconsrietp’s change of attitude fifteen years ago 
in reference to Reform; but the example is lost in the 
infinite multitude of tergiversations which have in turn 
presented Mr. Guiapstone’s back and his face to every 
general proposition of politics. Lord BraconsFiELD com- 
mitted or allowed in the Public Worship Regulation Act 
one grave error of statesmanship, if of nothing else, in 
regard to religious matters. But this disappears beside 
Mr. Grapsrone’s series of deliberate attacks on the Church 
to which he ostentatiously belongs, a series whose origin 
unfortunately coincides with his Oxford defeat of 1865. 
Faults have been found with the Treaty of Berlin, but it 
will hardly occur to the most imaginative historian of the 
future to class it with the Transvaal Convention. The 
beginnings of the Land League were, it is said, insufficiently 
recognized by the abortive prosecutions of 1879. Bat it 
will somewhat tax the political optician to construct a 
glass through which this shortcoming and the Kilmainham 
negotiations look alike. In short, by the exertion on the 
one side of the strictest historical criticism—of a criticism 
approaching to dénigrement—and by the statement on the 
other of the simplest historic truths, the policy of Lord 
BeaconsrietD shows beside the policy of Mr. GLapsToNE 
such a result as can hardly incline those who do not shut 
their eyes to any feeling but that of regret. ‘ They will 
“ never kill me to make you king” would, in any case, be 
a rash speech for a statesman ; but had Lord BraconsrieLp 
ever indulged in such rashness, his wmbra might point out 
with indignant reproach to the English people the disturb- 
ance, the disaster, and the disgrace which have followed on 
their neglect of the warning. 


IMPERIAL SOCIALISM. 


ft Message of the German Emperor to the Imperial 
Parliament is of great interest, not only to Germany, 
but to Earope. No two countries are exactly alike, and 
there is much in the Message which affects Germany ex- 
clusively. But it is based on principles of very general 
application, and even where it touches on what is specially 

erman it is of general importance to all European coun- 
tries that one of them should offer to criticism and con- 
templation a new kind of Government. There is a Par- 
liamentary system in Germany, but it is a Parliamentary 
system of a sort which had perhaps its parallel in some 
remote periods of English history, but which is quite un- 
like the Parliamentary systems of modern times. The 
German Parliament is the Council of the sovereign. It is 
he personally who alone has the initiative, who recom- 
mends what his Council should do, and guides it in the 
right paths. He addresses it in two capacities, as the 
head of the State and also as the supreme representa- 
tive of the people. It is elected by universal suffrage, 
and he is himself the embodiment of all those who 
elect or for whom the elected act; and thus, when the 
Emperor recommends a measure to the Parliament, it is 
the ow agent of the people stating his views to the 
subordinate agents of the people. This is a near approach 
to the system of the Second Mapive: but there is the im- 
portant difference in Germany, that the Council elected by 
universal suffrage is not a mere sham. It is not nomi- 
nated by coercion or bribery, and it is really consulted. 
The German Parliament is free to reject, pa f often does 
reject, measures proposed by the Emprror. After a little 
time the Emperor tries the experiment again, and sees 
whether his Parliament is in an altered mood. Practice 
seldom corresponds with theory, and in real life it is diffi- 
cult to know what ideas come from the Emperor and what 
from such a very powerful Minister as Prince Bismarck ; 
and the Parliament is really managed, not merely by the 
patient reiteration of opinions, but by much bullying and 
manoeuvring. Still it may be said that in the main the 
government of Germany is carried on by the repeated sub- 
mission to Parliament of ideas which really are entertained 


by the Sovereign, even if they have been put into his mind 
by a domineering adviser. Differences are made in the form 
in which these ideas are submitted, but that is all. It was 
one of the recent recommendations of the Crown that the 
Imperial Budget should be voted for two years together, 
The Parliament rejected the proposal on the ground that 
it would thus lose the power of the purse. It would only 
vote the Budget for 1883-4. The Message recommends 
that it should at once proceed to vote the Budget for 
1884-5. So far as the power of the purse goes this comes 
to exactly the same thing. But there is a great change 
in the reasons why the novelty is recommended. Origin- 
ally a biennial Budget was pressed on the Parliament, on 
the ground that in the alternate years the local Parliaments 
would have more time to attend to their own affairs. Now 
the Parliament is invited to vote two Budgets this year in 
order that it may devote itself next year to measures of 
great Imperial moment. 


These measures are all measures for the benefit of the 
poor. It is because they are measures for the benefit of 
the poor that the Emperor has them so much at heart. 
He recalls to the memory of the Imperial Parliament that 
the Prussian Parliament has already at his instigation 
abolished the two lowest grades of the class-tax. He 
notices that great progress has been made in the Imperial 
Parliament with the Sick Fund Law, but he is not sure 
whether the Insurance against Accidents Bill will pass, 
If the Budget for next year could be got out of the 
way, then he might confidently hope to see passed next 
Session not only the Insurance Bill, but also a Bill 
making provision for the aged and invalid poor. These 
are all measures to which the term Socialistic is vaguely 
applied. Of Socialism there are many kinds. ‘There 
is the Socialism which consists in taking away the 
property of one set of people and giving it to another 
set of people. Of this, what is called the nationaliza- 
tion of the land is a flagrant type. There is the 
Socialism which proposes that the individual should be 
merged in the community, and that the community shall 
see that every individual is comfortable. Lastly, there is 
the Socialism which takes money from all who have it, 
and gives it to some who seem specially to need it. In 
some way or other, and to a greater or less extent, this 
last kind of Socialism prevails in all old civilized countries. 
In new civilized countries there may be for a time no class 
that specially needs help; and in old barbarous countries 
those who specially need help are killed off by famine or 
war. But in old civilized countries there is abundance of 
this kind of Socialism, and in no country is there more than 
in England. The Poor Law and the Education Rate are 
obvious examples, and occasionally we have instances of a 
most remarkable kind, such as the Irish Arrears Act, by 
which the general taxpayer was called on to pay the debts 
of one class of insolvents. Sometimes this kind of Socialism 
is a little disguised, as when the payers of Income-tax are 
made to pay the whole cost of a war, by which trade is 
cc graye and wages kept up. And this Socialism would 

ve a much wider range than it has in England were it 
not limited by the English habit of subscribing lavishly 
to all public charities. If private charity did not provide 
hospitals, every argument that supports a Poor Law could 
be invoked to make the State support them. 

When, therefore, the measures proposed by the German 
Emperor are said to be Socialistic, Englishmen at any rate 
cannot allow this to be a term of reproach so long as 
the Socialism found in these measures is of the same 
sort, and kept within the same limits which our laws 
recognize. e may even go further, and say that the 
range of State Socialism may fairly be expected to be 
wider in Germany than in England. The Germans are 
not a subscribing people. Perhaps they are as kind- 
hearted as the English, but are not sorich. At any rate, 
they do not give to public objects as profusely as the Eng- 
lish do, and taxation with them must to some extent take 
the place of charity. In the next place, Germany makes 
every able-bodied man serve in the army, and some part of 
State benevolence may fairly be looked on as a system of 
military pensions. There is, however, a part of the Ger- 
man measures which we should pronounce Socialistic in a 
sense that would seem to us bad. It is bad; but it is bad 
because it is opposed to Free-trade. All Protection is 
necessarily Socialistic. The community at large pays 
more than it need in order that certain classes of producers 
may have more to spend. The German measures force 
the employer to make contributions to the relief of his 
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servants. The State so far fixes the wages of the em- 
ployed, and adopts the Socialistic method of taking the 
property of one man and giving it to another. But 
it is the State which has, by Protection, conferred on the 
employer the property which it takes away. He is mulcted, 
but he is mulcted on strictly Protectionist principles. Even, 
however, in a Protectionist country, in a country where 
there is conscription, and in a country where there is little 
public charity, every one would allow theoretically that 
there are dangers in the Socialism that is considered most 
legitimate. There is the danger of the poor being de- 
moralized, and there is the danger of the taxpayer being 
crushed. Few occupy themselves with the demoralization 
of the poor, but very many are interested in limiting dis- 
bursements from their own pockets. The dislike of tax- 
payers to pay taxes is thus the best safeguard against the 
abuses of Socialism, while at the same time it is occa- 
sionally an obstacle in the way of that kind of Social- 
ism which is so far legitimate that in old civilized 
countries it seems inevitable. It is therefore always a 
comfort to those who are proposing Socialistic plans if 
they can get the taxpayer out of the way for a time. 
This is exactly what the Emperor now asks his Parlia- 
ment to do. The Budget for next year is to be voted 
now. Benevolent measures are to be carried next year 
without immediate reference to taxation. Parliament 
cannot help voting the funds necessary for carrying ont 
the measures which have become law. Originally Prince 
Bismarck began at what was, for his purposes, the wrong 
end, He proposed a Tobacco Monopoly, and said that he 
would do things that were quite beautiful with the money. 
The Parliament was frightened, and would not listen to 
the scheme. Now Parliament is treated differently. It 
votes aharmless Budget in advance, and then gives a year 
to the discussion of the measures recommended by the 
Emperor. When it has passed them it will be told that 
the adoption of a Tobacco Monopoly is the easiest way of 
getting the money which must be got somehow. It is not 
wonderful that many German taxpayers are irritated and 
alarmed by the message, but they seem to feel powerless. 
They see the snare laid for them, but they do not see how 
to escape it. Every Government has or is supposed to 
have its little arts, and this time the art of the German 
Government seems likely to be successful. 


LANDOWNERS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


her Duke of Arcytt’s powerful criticism on Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S notorious Birmingham speech in one 
part perhaps gives colour to the fallacy which it elsewhere 
exposes. If he had any other purpose than that of affront- 
ing a political adversary, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN must have 
infended to suggest that landowners were useless en- 
cumbrancers on the soil, without any moral right to the 
revenues which are not earned by their own exertions. 
It is true that, as far as they live on the annual income 
of their property, they ‘toil not, neither do they spin.” 
To deduce the inference that their land ought to be con- 
fiscated, Mr. CHaMBERLAIN must either draw an arbitrary 
distinction among different kinds of investment, or be 
prepared with the extreme Communists of the Continent 
to deny all private ownership. It is clear that if toiling 
and spinning are the only legitimate modes of obtaining a 
livelihood, the fundholder, the shareholder, and the petty 
miser who hoards notes and gold, ought to be impartially 
plundered in common with the landlord. The Duke of 
ARGYLL throws away the advantage of a reduction, if not 
to the absurd, at least to the startling or paradoxical, by 
claiming, in conformity with the facts, special merits on 
behalf of the class to which he belongs. It seems that 
the increment of rental on his own estate during a long 
series of years represents only moderate interest on the 
sums which have been spent on improvement; and the 
Duxe naturally complains of the frequent inability of 
manufacturing capitalists to understand that an improving 
landowner performs operations analogous to their own. 
Mr. CHamBeRLAIN might reply that he hinted at the appro- 
priation by the State only of what Mr. Mit called the 
unearned increment. He would probably allow that an 
addition to rental produced by judicious outlay of capital 
ought to be protected as a result of toiling and spinning. 
The question is not whether landowners are more or less 
enterprising than millowners, but whether any member of 
the community is entitled to retain what has hitherto been 


his own. The battle may well be fought on the issue 
whether the unearned increment, or general increase of 
value, ought to belong, as it has belonged from the first 
establishment of civilized society, to the owner or to the 
community at large. 

Mr. Cuampertarn’s unfailing ally in the press is too 
logical to think that personalty, with or without its incre- 
ment, can be protected if landowners are to be subjected to 
indiscriminate spoliation. He consequently acknowledges 
that Radical doctrines have lately expanded into theories 
of social subversion. Timid English politicians, and espe- 
cially contributors to this Review, are reminded that the 
French Republic is moving rapidly in the direction of 
Socialism. The Legislature.has already sanctioned the 
universal establishment of gratuitous education, and it may 
perhaps entertain favourably a proposal which has been 
made for feeding the school children at the public expense. 
It is perfectly true that the Republic has already begun to 
falsify the shallow prognostications of Turers and other 
converts who hoped to preserve the freedom which had 
been enjoyed during the happy days of constitutional 
monarchy. It is probable that the comparatively moderate 
Republicans will, with their accustomed timidity, make 
more and more sweeping concessions to the demands of 
the Jacobins in the Assembly and of the anarchists of the 
Commune. It may also be admitted, and indeed it is 
strongly asserted by the defenders of property and society, 
that a similar result will follow in England from a widely 
extended and uniform franchise. As Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
apologist says, the recipients of wages will probably de- 
mand a share in the advantages of property; and those 
who toil not, neither do they spin, may yield to superior 
force the increment or profit and afterwards the principal 
on which the increment accrues. It may be conjectured 
that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN himself holds less ambitious opinions. 
It is improbable that he should wish, with the anarchists 
of Paris, to rob and destroy the class to which he belongs, 
and with which he has always appeared to sympathize. 
In the heat of declamation he perhaps forgot that Lord 
Satissury, and the peers, and the landed commoners are 
not the only possessors of wealth, Political hatred, like 
private anger in the proverb, is a kind of temporary 
madness. 

The Duke of Arcyti expresses intelligible surprise at 
the close alliance which subsists between Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
and those of his colleagues who hold a large share of the 
unearned increment. ‘There can be little doubt that they 
regret and resent the necessity of sitting in the same 
Cabinet with the avowed representative of revolutionary 
doctrines ; but possessing both the control of the Caucus 
and the cordial sympathy of Mr. Grapstong, Mr. CuamBeEr- 
LAIN is too powerful to be defied. He probably looks for- 
ward to a time when the Whigs of the present Treasu 
Bench will be relegated into opposition or obscurity. rd 
will then be time to destroy half the institutions of the 
country, to remodel the rest, and perhaps to seize the whole 
or part of the estates of landlords. Mr. CHaMBERLAIN may, 
nevertheless, regard with some anxiety the plainspoken 
declarations of Mr. Lasoucnurere. Holders of personalty 
would not like to be put on an allowance. and to be 
taxed fifty or a hundred per cent. on the margin beyond. 
The dangers of England are perhaps greater than those of 
France, for the Jacobins may at any time be rudely pulled 
up in their headlong career by the peasantry, which is still 
the most powerful part of the community. The agitators 
of the great towns will be tolerated as long as they 
threaten manufacturers and shopkeepers ; but it wili be 
better for them not to meddle with the land. In England 
proprietors are few in number, and therefore their pos- 
sessions excite dangerous cupidity. It could hardly have 
been expected that Prince Bismarck’s questionable policy 
should be quoted as a proof of the irresistible advance of 
Socialism. The German Liberals disapprove of Prince 
Bismarck’s schemes, which indeed are, according to prob- 
able statements, principally designed for the purpose of 
withdrawing the Budget from the annual cognizance of 
Parliament. It is true that autocracy is much more 
favourable to socialistic innovations than constitutional 
government. 

Although the Duke of Araytt digresses unnecessarily 
into a description of the energy and liberality of land- | 
owners, he is, as might be expected, sound on the general 
question. If property is to be maintained at all, it must 
necessarily exempt its owners from the necessity of toiling 
and spinning; and it is inseparable from the right of 
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enjoying the benefit of any casual increase in value. Every 
man who buys land or goods, or shares in industrial enter- 
prises, calculates his purchase money with reference, not 
only to the annual income to arise from the investment, 
but in relation to the probability of increase or decrease 
in value. A skilled collector exercises his judgment 
in the choice of pictures or other works of art, in the ex- 
tation that the articles will, without farther effort on 
is part, rise in value as similar commodities become 
scarcer, and as the general wealth increases. Many for- 
tunes have been made and some have been impaired by 
speculations in houses or building land, which depend 
for their value in great measure on eircumstances over 
which the owner has no control. A sagacious purchaser 
may perhaps foresee that a railway must sooner or 
later be made through the property, or that it is likely to 
become more eligible for residential purposes. It can 
hardly be called toiling and spinning to receive the rents 
for the time being, and to watch the turn of the market. 
It must be confessed that, for the most part, the capital 
employed has not been obtained by courtiers for services 
rendered to kings; but, if Mr. Cuampertam’s knowledge 
of history had been more accurate, he would not have 
made the same chatge against the ancestors of Lord 
Savissury. 

All Stock Exchange transactions, all ventures of mer- 
chants, all speculative purchases of cotton, of metals, or 
of other produce, and, it might almost be said, all dealings 
between buyer and seller, depend on the probability of 
acquiring an unearned increment. If the State—in that 
case representing the mob—were to intervene for pur- 
poe of confiscation, all reasonable calculations would 

vitiated, and all hopes disappointed. The corre- 
sponding decrement is never 4 into consideration 
by politicians of Mr. Cuamperzain’s school. The causes 
of loss are for the most part as much beyond the control 
of landowners and other capitalists as the sources of 
gain. The merest caprice of fashion may have all the 
effect which is produced in agricultural industry by bad 
weather. To illustrate great things by small, the farmers 
near Windsor and the butchers of the town had probably 
arranged for the usual supply of lamb to the Royal 
honsehold. They will have incurred unforeseen and un- 
avoidable loss because some economic wiseacre recom- 
mended in high quarters a sudden withdrawal of the 
demand, amounting to an unearned decrement in the 
value of lambs and also of sheep. It would have been in 
all respects desirable to avoid public discussion of the 
question which Mr. CaamBertain has raised. The pro- 
moters of revolution obtain a great advantage when they 
succeed in making the existence of property an apparently 
open question. It is much better that the foundations of 
society should not be examined or disturbed ; bnt, on the other 
hand, there is a serious risk in allowing mischievous state- 
ments and arguments to be promulgated without confuta- 
tion. Something is gained by the easy demonstration that 
semi-Socialistic theories are hopelessly untenable. The 
recent controversy shows that Mr. Caampertain’s ablest 
apologist is forced to resort to argaments which would 
justify a universal distribution of property. It is proper 
to keep in mind the possible effect of disclosures of Radical 
policy on the next general election. In 1880 all Radicals 
and all Liberals unhappily voted for Mr. GLapstong. Two or 
three years hence the Radicals may vote on the same side ; 
but a moderate Liberal who supports Mr. CuaMver.ain 
will be obstinately blind. 


THE IRISH TRIALS. 


HE convictions of Brapy and Curtey and the trial of 
Ketty have made it clear beyond the power of anything 

save the madness and mendacity of Irish-American journal- 
ism to dispute that the Government has not gone on the prin- 
ciple of making victims in prosecuting the Invincibles. The 
second trial somewhat exceeded the first in interest because 
a new informer, Peter Carey, made his appearance, and 
because two independent and entirely untainted witnesses 
were brought forward to support the story of the ap- 
provers. Most people who have read the evidence have 
expected some confirmation of the remarkable incident of 
the notification of the crime to the Dablin newspapers, and 
this is now-forthcoming. The servant girl who identified 
Curuey as one of the struggling group also gave valuable 
testimony. Nor is it easy to overstate the importance 


of Curtey’s admission that he was an “ Invincible,’* 
Hitherto the evidence as to the existence of that society 
has rested on the testimony of recreant or repentant 
members only. It is now established beyond doubt, and 
it may be said without unfairness that the establishment 
of the fact implies likewise a high, if not the highest, 
degree of guilt in those who took part in the society, 
But, though the corroboration of outsiders is always to 
be welcomed, in such a case it is quite possible to go 
too far in discrediting that of informers. It is im- 
possible to have too bad an opinion of Carey; but it is 
quite unnecessary to utter that opinion in the exaggerated 
manner which has become stereotyped. The Dublin 
Correspondent of the Times showed not a little good sense 
in pointing out that this chorus of execration is not exactly 
the way to “ encourage friends.” It is unfortunately im- 
possible to do without these unsavoury instruments, and 
the display of virtuous loathing every time they are used is 
uot only somewhat hypocritical, but of very doubtful 
prudence. It may even be doubted whether the obloquy 
heaped on Carey by the prisoners’ counsel has not rather 
overshotits mark, for unquestionably these men whoare now 
condemned or accused were associates of Cargy’s for a 
very considerable period, and were engaged in some design 
or other with him. Of that there is no doubt what- 
ever, nor has even the frantic malignity of the Irish 
World and the Irish Nation made it appear that Carer 
was from the beginning a sheep of the prisons—a 
Government instigator of crime. Therefore the greater 
scoundrel Dr. Wess and his colleagues make out Carey 
to be, the more heavily does the noscitur a sociis doctrine 
presson their clients. However, this is a matter for the 
friends of the prisoners to consider. Loyal and orderly 
men, without having the least liking for informers, are 
not likely to disregard the importance of information. The 
reported attempts to negotiate with ‘No. 1,” otherwise 
Patrick Tynan, if there is any trath in them, had better 
have been kept quiet ; for Mr. Ecay’s arms, or at least his 
purse-strings, are long enough to attempt at least the 
anticipation of awkward disclosures. Butthere would not 
be anything in such negotiations in itself more to be re- 
gretted than the very sensible use of skeleton keys at 
Birmingham, which has disturbed the sense of propriety 
of some Radical Mrs. Grunpys in France. Sensible men 
do not apologize to a rattlesnake because the stone which 
is most convenient for crushing him is not quite a clean 
one. The object is that he should be crushed. 


It is a very curious and a very interesting study to 
mark the aberrations into which the faithful following of 
Radical formulas leads some persons of excellent inten- 
tions and not entirely destitute of intelligence. Of such’ 
aberrations, Mr. Boyp Kinnzar’s comparison of the Irish : 
to the Russian Dynamitards, and his admiration of; the: 
“calm hardihood”’ of Mr. WuirenzapD and his: fellows, 
afford the latest, and not the least instructive, example. | 
It has been held that a man’s intelligence varies inversely 
as the frequency with which his name appears at the foot 
of letters to newspapers. Perhaps this is a harsh jadg-» 
ment. But it is at any rate curious that Mr. Kinnear 
should forget that precisely the same dauntless courage is 
exhibited, and for apparently the same motive—namely, » 
pecuniary gain—though in this case quite honestly and 
blamelessly, by every man, boy, and girl who works at 
Ardeer or at Burry Port. This, however, is asmall matter. : 
The parallel between Russia and Ireland is the 
point of interest. It consists, it would seem, in the 
fact that England “deliberately oppresses”’ Ireland, 
and the proof of this deliberate oppression is found 
in the further fact that the Bills the Irish members 
proves, of which there are a score before the House, 

ve not the remotest chances of becoming law. So, 
then, it is clear what constitutes oppression, and in @ 
way (for Mr. Kinnear only obscurely hints this) justifies . 
dynamite. Let the argument be accepted. The inability 
of a majority (in this case it is a very doubtful ma- 
jority, but let that pass) of members in Ireland, in: 
Scotland, in Wales, or in England to pass Bills they . 
bring in constitutes deliberate oppression on the part 
of the general majority. Now there have been times 
within political memory when an actual majority of 
members from strictly English constituencies was on one 
side, and was held in check by a majority on the other 
supplied by an English minority reinforced from Scotland 
and Ireland and Wales. Such a state of things might not 
impossibly happen again if Mr. GLapstonz’s Ministry come 
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tinues much longer. In that case, according to Mr. 
Kinnear, the Tory English majority being unable to pass 
avy Tory Bills they brought forward, England would be 
deliberately oppressed by Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
and Englishmen would be justified in blowing up Dublin, 
assassinating the Lord Advocate in Edinburgh, menacing 
juries, shooting landlords, &c. &c. Not of course that Mr. 
KryyEar would in any case approve of any of these acts. But 
his argament requires that he should. Nor (equally of 
course) that he really admits the right of a minority to 
make itself a majority by arbitrary devices and distinctions 
—that is fatal to the very cardinal principle of Liberalism. 
But his argument is valueless if he does not. There is a 
very famous anecdote which poses the question whether all 
Tories are born wicked ; it seems not improbable that in a 
short time it will be necessary to discuss the further 
question whether all Radicals are born incompetent to 
argue or to understand argument. 

It is only necessary to notice these “sports” of senti- 
ment and crotchet, because unluckily they have had in the 
past so fatal an influence on the policy of English states- 
men towards Ireland. For the present matters are toler- 
ably safe. With two murderers of an Irish Chief Secretary 
yet unhanged, and others accused of the crime yet untried, 
with the ground at Woolwich and at Saltley still blackened 
by the flame of Mr. Wuirenzap’s dynamite, and with 
Lyncn’s story fresh in the ears of the public, there is not 
much fear of immediate concessions being made to sepa- 
ratist fallacies. But the political paradoxer is always with 
us, and there are also too often with us political specu- 
lators who are ready to make use of him. In one of those 
moods of apathy or of wrongheaded sentiment which have 
been not unfrequent of late years, and which are more 
dangerous the more democratic the Constitution grows, 
the new form of Irish oppression (that is to say, the in- 
ability of a small knot of Irish members—an actual majo- 
rity has not, it is believed, ever voted for a single Parnellite 
Bill—to carry what legislation they please) may come 
to be believed in. The constant repetition of fallacies 
nearly as gross about the Irish Church and the Irish 
landlords has had effects which are evident to all men. 
But the safeguard in this case (and the worst of all poli- 
tical errors is the helpless pessimism which contents itself 
with anticipating dangers instead of trying to meet them) is 
the inculcation on Englishmen of the fact that the danger 
in this case is universal and touches all England. There 
is here no jealousy of class, no malice and hatred of sect in 
question. The nuisance of a separated Ireland would be felt 
in one way or another by every Englishman. The safety and 
the welfare as well as the honour of the realm, which is every 
Englishman’s inheritance, would be at once menaced by 
the separation. It may not be, and is not, very creditable 
that English Dissenters and English Roman Catholics, 
regardless of the harm they were doing to England, should 
have looked merely at the pleasure of gratifying sectarian 
spite. It may not be, and it is not, very creditable that 
the majority of Englishmen, not being landlords them- 
selves, should have looked on at the robbing of the Irish 
landlords without indeed much pleasure, but with almost 
complete indifference. But human nature must be taken 
a8 it is found, and fortunately for the future it is, if 
properly managed, in this case likely to be on the right 
side. It is the business of statesmen so to manage it, of 
those on whom the duty of setting facts before the 
public rests, to set them plainly and urge them strongly. 


te THE TRANSVAAL, 


HE later instalments of the debate on the Transvaal 
have been interesting and in a certain sense instruc- 
tive. No fresh light has been thrown on the immediate 
duty of the Government, but the surrender which resulted 
from the defeat of Majuba has been unequivocally con- 
demned. With his majority at his back to support his 
immovable confidence in his own wisdom and rectitude, 
Mr. Gtapstoye might have been expected to challenge 
iscussion, not only on present difficulties, but on the 
policy from which they have, as his opponents allege, 
necessarily followed. Instead of giving the usual facilities 
to the leaders of the Opposition, he has exerted himself to 
evade a vote of censure fy adablite and encouraging the 
diversion provided by Mr. Gorst, and by confusing the 
issues which are raised in the form of half a dozen compet- 
ing amendments. His efforts have thus far not been 


successful, for the Government has received two heavy blows 
in the speeches of Mr. Forster and Mr. Gosenzn. If Sir 
Micuaet Hicks-Beacu had been allowed to move his Resolu- 
tion in the regular course, independent Liberals, who are 
still loyal members of the party, might perhaps have hesi- 
tated to countenance the attack of the Opposition. In 
the actual circumstances Mr. Forster was at liberty to 
plead the cause of the deserted natives, and Mr. Goscaen 
had the opportunity of showing that it is impolitic to 
compromise the reputation of the Imperial Government. 
The Transvaal Blue Book fully demonstrates the justice of 
the Duke of Camprinae’s definition of moral force as 
equivalent to physical force in the background. Mr. 
GLaDsToNng’s eager acquiescence in defeat has for the 
time destroyed the authority of England in the Transvaal, 
if not in the whole of South Africa. If Mr. Gorsr had 
succeeded in his attempt to secure the Government from 
retrospective criticism, the debate would have been useless. 
If there were a question of renewing diplomatic efforts, 
Mr. GoscuEn’s warning that we negotiate as a defeated 
Government would discourage the attempt. 

Mr. Guapstoxe’s amendment affirms the propriety of 
compensating two or three Bechuana chiefs for the con- 
sequences of the Transvaal Convention, or rather of 
its failare. The measure may perhaps be justifiable and 
expedient; but it is scarcely within the province of 
Parliament. If the Crown has at its disposal any lands 
suited to the purpose, the Secrerary of Sratge for the 
Cotonies could on his own responsibility instract the 
Governor of NataL to make the necessary arrangement. 
The House of Commons may reasonably inquire, as 
the question is submitted to its decision, whether any 
provision is to be made for the tribes as well as for 
the chiefs. The Boers will not content themselves with 
the lands and cattle which may personally belong to the 
chiefs. The rest of the population will receive neither 
protection nor compensation. In so grave a controversy 
an amendment ought to cover the same ground with the 
principal motion. It is no answer to a vote of censure 
that a small part of the loss which has been caused by a 
vicious policy ought to be repaid to some of the sufferers 
at the expense of the nation. If the House were not 
affected by considerations of party discipline, it would 
probably reject a proposal which requires no Parlia- 
mentary sanction, and which may perhaps prove to be 
nugatory. It is by no means certain that Monsioa and 
Maykorone would abdicate their hereditary rank and 
leave their tribesmen to anarchy in consideration of grants 
to themselves of land or money. The recognition of 
their claim, if they choose to prefer it, involves the ad- 
mission that the obligations of the English Government 
have not been fulfilled. It is, therefore, immaterial to 
inquire whether they are properly called allies. When the 
unfortunate Transvaal campaign began, the Bechuana 
chiefs were desired to abstain from hostilities, and as they 
obeyed the order they were not active allies. On the 
other hand, they protected loyal fugitives, who were re- 
claimed by the Boers, and they were entitled to rely on 
the nominal provisions for their security which were in- 
cluded in the Convention. It is unworthy of a great 
nation to argue that stipulations in a treaty made for the 
benefit of a third party confer a right without involving a 
duty. It may be that by the rules of municipal law only 
the contracting parties have a right of action, but the 
terms of the Convention created a moral obligation to pro- 
tect the Bechuanas. 

Mr. CuamMBeRLAIN adduced strong reasons in support of 
the proposition that a war with the Transvaal would be 
arduous and costly, and that it might perhaps lead to un- 
toward results in other parts of South Afriea. Mr. 
Guapstove had already, with characteristic indifference to 
the collateral and ulterior consequences of arguments used 
for a special purpose, anticipated a revolt against English 
dominion of the whole Datch population of the South 
African colonies. As both Mr, Forster and Mr. Goscnen 
remarked, it is imprudent to make official confessions of 
weakness; but, if all the mysteries of empire must be dis- 
closed, Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’s contention is not easily refuted. 
The reconquest of the Transvaal, though it might be 
morally justifiable, would involve heavy sacrifices of life 
and of money, and when the enterprise was com 
the territory could only be held by a strong and perma- 
nent garrison. It would also be n to deal with 
the Orange River State, which would certainly assist the 
Transvaal Republic either openly or secretly. The Cape 
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Colony, though Mr. Gravstone’s insinuated doubts of its | 
Toyalty. may perhaps be unfounded, would render no | 
assistance to the Imperial troops. The difficulties of | 
the supposed enterprise would be numerous, and there | 
is a preliminary objection which is as exhaustive as the | 
traditional statement that there were no guns as an) 
excuse for not firing a salute. The coantry would not 
consent to a war which would be undertaken for the 
exclusive purpose of retrieving the national honour. The 
risk of commercial and material loss is remote, and the 
burden of war would be immediate and certain. There are 
strong objections to co-operation with savage allies against 
adversaries of European blood. The Red Indians who 
were in some cases employed by the English Government 
during the American rebellion are still remembered by 
CuatHam’s fierce invective against “those horrible hell- 
“ hounds of war.” There was perhaps no fundamental 
difference between the practical conclusions of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and those of Mr. Goscuen; but the tone and 
sentiment of their respective speeches were not only un- 
like, but antagonistic. Mr. CHamser.atn tacitly disclaims 
all responsibility for the capitulation of 1882, though it 
would never have been sanctioned by the House of Com- 
mons but for the Ministerial assurances that the terms of 
the Convention would be enforced. Mr. GoscHen, in 
dwelling on the obligations incurred by the Government, 
virtually condemns an arrangement which may perhaps 
now be too onerous to be executed. The truism that a 
Government ought not to undertake duties which it may 
not be able to perform has in this case been forgotten. 


The debate may have been useful in warning future 
Governments against the risks which attend on a timid 
policy. It will not encourage the natives within or with- 
out the Transvaal border to rely on English protection. 
Some speakers expressed an opinion that the rights 
nominally reserved under the Convention should be re- 
nounced, and Mr. GoscHen was dissatisfied with the 
maintenance at Pretoria of a Resident whose represen- 
tations are systematically disregarded by the Government 
of the Transvaal. It is nevertheless undesirable to make 
any sudden change. Nothing is to be got by surrendering 
a right, especially when, as the Government contends, it 
is not associated with a duty. It is also possible that cir- 
cumstances may change. If the Transvaal were threatened 
by some native potentate, such as the Crrewayo or even 
the Secocornt of ten years ago, the Boers might perhaps 
voluntarily apply for a renewal of the relations which 
they now treat with contempt. In such a contingency 
it might be more convenient to use existing forms than 
to establish an alliance or protectorate under new condi- 
tions. It is also desirable that the Resident, though his 
position is not unlikely to become untenable, should 
not hastily be withdrawn. Mr. Hupson is an experienced 
and efficient public servant, and the information which he 
supplies to the Government of Natal and the Colonial Office 
might not be easily obtained through any other channel. 
From time to time legitimate occasions for negotiation 
may probably arise; and any business of the kind will be 
most conveniently transacted through an agent who is 
thoroughly familiar with the history of previous transac- 
tions. The announcement that Mr. Giapsrone is about to 
hold private communication with one of the members of 
the Transvaal Government excites natural uneasiness. The 
honour and interests of England in South Africa would be 
much safer in the hands of the High Commissioner or the 
Resident. The local authorities would not be satisfied 
with the statement which appears to have been made, that 
the Bechuana chiefs have composed their internal diffe- 
rences aud that the war or disturbance on the frontier is 
at an end, 

‘Lord Dersy will probably wish to confine his interven- 
tion in South African affairs to the administration of Natal 
and of Griqualand West. The Cape Colony will not relin- 
quish the independence which was prematurely conceded ; 
and it will insist on administering native affairs at its own 
discretion. The Imperial Government cannot reasonably 
be asked for aid in future contests with the Basutos or 
with any other native tribe. It may be hoped that the 
small English population of Natal will not be hastily 


entrusted with the privileges and dangers of responsible 
government, A representative of the Crown will be far 
more competent than a little Colonial Parliament to deal 
with the four hundred thousand Zulus who have hitherto 


lived eably in Natal. It is not yet known whether 
BR will arise in consequence of the imprudent 


di 


restoration of Crrewayo. Lord Kivperwey, sharing or 
consulting the prejudice against annexation, reduced 
by one half the territory which, according to Sir H. 
Butwer’s proposal, was to be reserved in Zululand under 
an English protectorate. Crrzwayo, as might be ex. 
pected, protests against the curtailment of his dominions; 
but it is not yet known whether he will attempt to 
revive the military organization which could alone make 
his remonstrances formidable. If it is true that he 
is suffering from poverty, it may be inferred that the 
Zulu chiefs and people have not cordially welcomed the 
restoration which they were supposed to desire. Those 
who had the best means of understanding the native 
character entirely disbelieved in the genuineness of Zulu 
personal loyalty. It was generally held, among the natives, 
that a kingdom and dynasty founded on conquest neces- 
sarily came to an end with the defeat and capture of the 
reigning king. The present owners of the cattle which 
Cerewayo demands for the relief of his distress are pro- 
bably not enthusiastic supporters of Zulu legitimacy. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


HE House of Commons must have been conscious 
when it settled down to the consideration of Mr. 
PELL’s motion on Tuesday night that the result of the 
debate would in any case be little more than the expression 
ofa pious wish. Members on either side are ready to vote 
that the rates have increased, are increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. If that happy result could be obtained with- 
out making farther calls on the taxpayer, the House would 
have voted for Mr. Pett’s motion with as much good will 
as it did for the Explosives Bill. There is no doubt that 
the burden of the rates is very unevenly distributed. 
Certain kinds of property and certain classes of persons 
are taxed for things by which the whole community pro- 


‘fits. The occupiers of small houses in towns have good 


cause of complaint. The population of the rural districts 
has a still better case. Farmers, and in a greater degree 
the owners of land, are cruelly victimized. Taxes which 
goon yearly increasing have to be paid out of diminish- 
ing profits. That is manifestly a bad state of things and 
one which calls for a remedy. It added not a little to the 
vehemence of the speeches made by Mr. PELL’s supporters 
that the Ministry has repeatedly promised to provide a 
remedy. It fully recognizes the magnitude of the evil 
complained of, and is,in a general way, ready to ap- 
prove of a scheme for removing it. The moment, however, 
that Ministers are directly asked to do something, and do 
it at once, they are ready with mere plausible pleas for 
delay. An ingenuous young member is encouraged to 
bring forward an amendment which may or may not be 
the work of “ older schemers,’’ and to call the attention of 
the House to the facts that Local Taxation is a very serious 
business, that you cannot touch it without disturbing many 
other things, and that it becomes the House of Commons 
to do all things decently and in order. He goes well who 
goes slowly, says Mr. Grey, and Sir Caartes DiLke ap- 
proves the gravity and stillness of the youth. ‘The rate- 
able person must wait to be relieved from the pinching of 
the rates until the Ministry can put the whole business of 
Local Government on a satisfactory footing. 

The irritation of members who are injured in their own 
pockets, and who represent justly-aggrieved constituencies, 
at finding themselves met by delays of this kind, is per- 
fectly natural. It is very true that the promises of Miuis- 
ters have been lavish, and that their performances have 
been more than niggardly. It is also very true that, while 
they recognize the necessity of seriously trying to re- 
gulate the system, if it can be called a system, by which 
local tazation is raised, they have on hand a Bill which 
will compel Parliament to devote a great deal of time toa 
reform which is in no sense a matter of necessity. By 
their own showing Local Government isa far more impor- 
tant matter than the establishment of a Municipality for 
London, and yet the Municipality Bill is to be settled before 
Local Government is taken in hand. It is no wonder that, 
with this fact present in their minds, members langhed when 
Mr. Giapstons pleaded the absolute necessity of dealing 
with Ireland as an excuse for neglecting the ratepayer. 
But, although it is greatly to be desired that the Ministry 
would begin their course of reforms by a change in their 
method of conducting business, it does not follow that 
their first sign of contrition should have been the acvept- 
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ance pure and simple of Mr. Pett’s motion. The speeches 
made by Mr. Pett and others on the same side, though 
highly interesting, were all very vague as to the means 
by which they propose to give the required relief. 
Unless that is clearly settled, the motion would scarcely 
have committed the House to more than Mr. Gkey’s 
amendment. Three millions and a half is the sum asked 
for by the spokesmen of the ratepayer, and it is manifest 
that it must come from somewhere. Sir Massey Lopes 

ve it as his definition of the difference between a rate 
and a tax that the one comes from one pocket and the 
other from the other, and “both out of the same pair of 
“ inexpressibles.” But that can scarcely be Mr. PELL’s 
view, or indeed Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s. They could 
count on very little gratitude from the ratepayer if all the 
relief they can give him is the slight change of muscular 
exertion which would come from the necessity of dipping 
a little deeper into the pocket containing his fund for the 
taxes, while he dips a little less into the other pocket where 
lies the money for the rates. What one man ceases to 
pay another must. It must be clearly shown who that 
other is to be. There can, to be sure, be very littie doubt 
as to the person on whom the burden would fall. The 
rates which were taken off property would be laid on 
incomes, and that, as Mr. Goscuen justly insisted, entails 
the consideration of many important questions. Rates 
are well-known charges, allowed for in fixing rents, and 
any sudden change in the method of levying them 
would have wide-spreading effects. It is by no means 
sure that, if the occupiers of houses were relieved 
of part of the rate, the only person to profit would 
not be the owner. In the case of the poorer class of 
householders in towns that would almost certainly be 
the result. It is of course obvious that landlords who are 
unfairly taxed in town or country should be relieved ; but 
it should be done as part of a statesmanlike measure, not 
by giving a lump sum down to be paid for in some un- 
defined way. Sir Massry frankly confessed that as 
long as the ratepayers got their relief they were indifferent 
where it came from. They would accept the miracle even 
though it came from Beetzesus. That is a very human 
sentiment, but it is not business. It is very obvious that 
Mr. Pet and some of his friends would see the deficiency 
made good by an increase in the Income-tax with placidity ; 
and,as Mr. Guapsronsx very justly insisted, that has an 
almost foolish look only three weeks after the House 
has cordially approved a remission of three-halfpence in 
the pound. 


If it could be believed that the Ministry were sincerely 
anxious to act on the professed spirit of Mr. Grey’s amend- 
ment, and were ready to take the work of reforming the 
present confused methods of Local Government seriously 
in hand, probably even Mr. Pet would see no reason to 
regret the loss of the motion. It is possibly better that the 
ratepayer should be relieved by the allocation of certain 
taxes to local authorities than by a direct subvention 
from Government, which would lead to farther centraliza- 
tion. The details which filled the greater part of the 
debate on Tuesday are of comparatively little importance. 
The essential thing is that some intention should be shown 
to deal with the matter at all. The well-grounded con- 
Viction that there is no such intention accounts as much 
as anything else for the large majority which voted with 
Mr. Pett. Mr. Grey’s amendment was felt to be exactly 
what it was called—a herring drawn across the trail. 
The Ministry are suspected of an intention to burke the 
question altogether. They look forward to dealing with 
it for other than economical purposes at some future time, 
when they will have another House elected by other 
constituencies to support them. Of the measures now 
being seriously pushed forward, only the Bankruptcy Bill 
can be said to be of equal importance. The Court of 
Criminal Appeal Bill serves no visible purpose beyond 
delaying the passing of the Criminal Procedure Bill. 
Patent Bills and Scotch University Bills are useful things 
in their way ; but they could wait till the chaos of rates and 
authorities of our Local Government was brought into some 
sort of order. But doing that for the mere purpose of 
relieving the ratepayer by establishing a simple and eco- 

_ Romical system which would produce no very great social 
change is not the sort of work which attracts the’Ministry. 
ey will deal with an outlying part of the matter in the 
London Municipality Bill, if they see that it possesses the 
virtue of being a bid for the Radical vote. But so many 
things could be done with a right-minded Parliament that 


it is a pity to be over-hasty in taking up Local Government 
and taxation. The strong wish, not only of the Opposition, 
but, as the division on Tuesday showed, of many of the 
Ministerial majority, to see the matter dealt with at once 
does not arise only from a sense of its importance. There 
is a general conviction that, if we do not have an economic 
Bill now, we shall have a revolutionary one a few years 
hence, when the county franchise and the new constituen- 
cies have given the best possible chance to the party of 
Thorough, whose volunteer spokesman is Mr. LasoucHurs. 
And then a great many things would be dealt with besides 
the incidence of rates. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


Raw of newspapers were told a day or two ago 
at breakfast by one Paris Correspondent that politics 
had never been more quiet than daring the recess which 
came to an end on Thursday, and by another that after 
Easter the Session would probably open with a Ministerial 
crisis. There is only an apparent incompatibility between 
the two statements. It might be supposed, indeed, that 
a tranquil recess must imply, at least at the outset, 
a tranquil Session. If the country is at rest, there 
can be no need for Parliament to be disturbed. Peace 
in the electorate ought to mean peace among the 
representatives. No conclusion could be more misleading. 
Every symptom goes to show that the great majority of 
the French people only want to be left alone. They are 
quite indifferent to the revolutionary delights which are 
held up before their eyes; they ask for nothing better 
than to be allowed to go about their own business without 
the constant uneasiness and excitement in which they have | 
lived for the last five years. But this is the one thing of 
all others which the dominant party in the Chamber are 
least inclined to give. The Republican deputies in many 
cases represent but a fraction of their nominal constitu- 
ents; and, even where they have been returned by a 
larger proportion, they are more advanced than the 
majority of those who have voted for them. They 
belong to a great extent to a class to which the salary of 
a deputy constitutes a positive attraction. Though it is 
not much in itself, it is more than is to be made in a 
country district by attorneys without clients and doctors 
without practice. The Frenchman who has any business 
of his own to do is not inclined to desert it in order to 
spend six months of the year in Paris, and the field is 
consequently left open to any one who has the requisite 
fluency and a good enough opinion of himself. <A 
Chamber largely made up in this way is never happy 
except when it is pulling something to pieces. That 
something may be either an institution or a Ministry, 
but the destruction of a Ministry has the double advantage 
of being less serious and more exciting. 

When the Chamber met on Thursday these agreeable 
expectations were for the moment disappointed. There 
was nothing more exciting than M. Tirarb’s modest scheme 
for converting the Five per Cents. into Four and a 
Half per Cents. No doubt the deputies were interested ; 
for it is supposed that many of them supplement, or try 
to supplement, their official salaries by a little specula- 
tion; but a small financial operation is not suited to 
become the occasion of a Ministerial crisis. It can be 
made to serve the turn as well as anything else if an 
opportunity is wanted; but, with an excellent personal 
question ahead, its want of fitness becomes apparent. 
This delightful prospect is still afforded by the possibility 
of General Tuisavpin’s resignation. It is rnamoured that 
M. Ferry is resolved not to have him any longer as 
Minister of War, and that General Tursaupin has so far 
bowed to the inevitable as to be ready to send in his 
resignation. But then it is farther stated that with his 
resignation he is bent upon sending in an explaration, and 
that he has his own ideas of the place and manner in 
which this explanation ought to be offered. There is little 
doubt that if General Tu1BacprN mounts the tribune, and 
there makes a speech of the kind which found such favour 
during the debates on the banishment of the Privczs, 
he can give his colleagues some very uncomfortable 
moments. He will be able to describe their settled de- 
termination to get rid of him as soon as the particular 
business for which he was taken had been got rid of, and 
he can attribute this determination to the concealed 
Orleanist sympathies which lurk even in the present 
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Cabinet. It will be difficult for M. Ferry to disclaim this 
charge effectively, because everybody knows that he wants 
to replace General Tuipavptn, and he cannot give from the 
tribune the true reason why he would rather be without 
him. It is not because General Tuisaupin was the only 
French General who could be found to put the Duke 
p’AuMALE ard the Duke pz Caartres on the retired list 
that M. Ferry is ashamed of him. It is because General 
TBaupIN’s sense of his own value is so great that he 
woald not deny his country the benefit of his services under 
circumstances when regard for his own good faith would 
have kept a less ardent patriot at home. But M. Ferry 
cannot say this in public without disclosing the straits to 
which he was reduced by the unpopularity of his policy 
with the army. Even under the Third Republic a 
Minister would like to stand well with the army if he 
could ; and, though M. Ferry may have convinced himself 
that this is beyond his power, he will still be unwilling to 
call the attention of the country to the fact. Conse- 
quently General Tursaupin will be able to ask, with a 
happy assurance that no official answer will be forth- 
coming, why it is that he is dismissed ; and in the abserxce 
of an official answer he will be able to assume that it is 
because of his unwillingness to entrust General pr 
Ga.uirer with the independent command of a large body 
of troops. When it is remembered what wild alarms 
found expression in the Chamber during the debates on 
the Pretenders Bill, it will not seem at all extraordinary 
that General Tursaupin thinks M. pe GaLiiret a very good 


name to conjure with. He has been mixed up with the 


dark conspiracies at Chantilly. He has breakfasted with 
the Duke p’AumaLz, and presumably been privy to what- 
ever treason has been talked at the table. hat more 
was wanted to overthrow the Republic than that he should 
find himself entrusted with military manoeuvres on the 
eastern frontier? His apparent object would have been to 
rehearse on the actual stage the incidents of a future in- 
vasion and a future resistance. His real object would all 
the time have been a march upon Paris and the 
capture of M. Grévy’s sacred head. No doubt Ministers 
would declare in the Chamber that these fears were 
simple nonsense. Bat they did not give that name to the 
equally absurd fears which prevailed a few weeks back, 
and they may find that the alarm which was then allowed 
to run riot has not yet done all the mischief of which it 
is capable. 


It is possible that the contemplation of these dangers 
may, after all, dispose M. Ferry to put his distastes in his 
pocket and to tolerate General Tu1saupin for the term— 
perhaps not a long one—of his own official life. An indi- 
cation to the contrary, however, may be found in the appa- 
rent intention of the Government to go on with the prose- 
cution of the bishops. The Voltaire, in its character of one 
of the papers founded by M. Gamperra, passes for a Minis- 
terial organ, while at the same time politics do not fill 
a very prominent place in its columns unless the question 
at issue is one to which the conductors attach great impor- 
tance. Just now the Voltaire preaches in the most violent 
strain the impossibility of resting content with a mere 
censure of the bishops by the Council of State. If, it 
says, the bishops had merely published a Papal brief 
without waiting till it had been registered in the Council 
of State, or entered into correspondence with the Vatican 
on the subject of the Education Law, they would have been 
guilty of an unjustifiable encroachment on the domain of 
the civil power. Still, these errors might not have 
seriously troubled the public peace had not one at all 
events of the bishops presumed to criticize the law and its 
administration in a letter which was publicly read in all the 
charches of his diocese. So grave an offence as this cannot 
be dealt with by an empty censure from the Council of 
State. The case is provided for in the Penal Code, and 
it is the Penal Code that ought to be invoked against the 
offender. Provocation to disobedience to the law is 
punishable in some cases by banishment, in others by im- 
prisonment, and the duty of the Government, if they are 
of opinion that the law is applicable, is to prosecute the 
Bishop of Vatence just as they would prosecute anybody 
else. The extraordinary unwisdom of this recommenda- 
tion, coming from a quarter which ordinarily glories in 
being Opportunist, suggests that there must be a 
motive at work more urgent than this simulated 
indignation against a bishop has the presumption to 
warn his flock against the introduction of atheistic 
manuals into elementary schéols. It is probably due to 


the idea—always a favourite one with Gamsetta—that the 
Extreme Left can in every case be diverted from the chase 
of a Ministry by raising a cry against the clergy. It is 
possible that in this instance, as in others, the Extreme 
Left will consent to be turned aside for the moment 
because they know that the attack upon the Cabinet can 
be resumed with all the more effect when Ministers have 
aon moderate politicians an additional cause for disliking 
them. 


ANNEXATION, FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


+ ee excellent people who believed that all annexation 
was immoral some four years ago must begin to think 
that they have lived to see a strange world. They were 
perfectly confident that they had seen the last of such 
wickedness in 1880; but in point of fact they were only 
entering on a period when they were to see it practised on 
a scale almost worthy of the eighteenth century. England 
had scarcely abjared her evil old habits before she began 
again by seizing on Borneo; and France, which was to 
show how a sovereign people would stay at home in peace 
and quiet, is making almost grotesque efforts to follow 
her example. The newspapers have to devote almost all 
the space they can spare from the sayings and doings of the 
dynamite party to reports of settlements, expeditions, ces. 
sions, and annexations on the West Coast of Africa, in 
Madagascar, New Guinea, and Tonquin. If it were not that 
each nation can see the folly and immorality of what the other 
is doing, nothing would remain of the wisdom of yesterday, 
The game of annexation is one easier to begin than to 
stop; and, when one Power sets it going, another is toler- 
ably sure to follow suit. There can be no doubt that the 
occupation of the north coast of Borneo—if it was an 
occupation—is a very different thing from the threatened 
seizure of the north coast of Madagascar by France. Oar 
Ministers say so, and they are highly moral. _ As a matter 
of fact, however, the French are of another opinion. They 
are firmly convinced that we took Fiji and a slice of Zulu- 
land and a great part of Borneo, and have now just 
annexed New Guinea, simply because we thought there 
was something to be gained by doing so. They do not see 
why they should not have their share of the good things 
which are lying almost unused in barbarous countries. 
They are possessed by an absolute craving for colonies 
@ exploitation, and avow it very frankly. There is no need 
to suppose that our example has had anything to do with 
renewing this appetite. It is no new thing for France to 
desire colonies. henever she has not been too busy in 
Europe, she has made work for herself by attempting to 
get dependencies on the other side of the world. Under 
the government of Louis Puitirrz, who hated and feared 
great wars, she was nearly as active in the Pacific as she is 
now in Africa and China. The intervals of Napotzon III.’s 
reign which could be spared from European disturbances 
were employed in trying to get colonies. Now, when for 
obvious reasons she cannot play a great part nearer home, 
she avails herself of the same outlet again. 

To judge by the results it would seem that these enter- 
prises of the French have seldom been wise. They have 
scarcely ever gained enough to compensate them for their 
trouble and outlay. It would seem that in colonial 
matters it is particularly trae that to him who has shall 
be given. A Power which has large possessions already 
finds it easy to add to them, but the work of beginning 
from the beginning is hard and generally sterile. The 
French have had to seize upon outlying patches of no 
particular value and without connexion with one another. 
Their recent enterprises have the appearance of being more 
than usually injudicious. Not only are they trying to do 
too many things at once and in too many places, but 
they have contrived to come in contact everywhere with 
troublesome enemies. Even if Mr. Sran.ey remains 
neutral, the tribes on the Congo may not be found easy 
to deal with. Recent information shows that Mada- 

car is desired mainly because it offers fresh soil to 
the planters of Réunion. They and their fellow Creoles 
of our island of Mauritius will be ready enough to 
develop the resources of any territory which may be 
occupied by France. But even this prospect of good 
profit is almost spoilt by the probability that the Hovas 
are strong and active enough to make a settlement near 
them very costly. In Tonquin the outlook is even worse. 
It isas unhealthy as Madagascar; there are no acclima- 
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tized settlers like the Creoles of Réunion and Mauritius 
at hand to develop it, and the enemy to be feared is much 
more formidable. The French have added to the diffi- 
culty of the task they have set themselves by trying to 
erform it with inadequate forces. They have cut down the 
expedition which has been sent to Hanoi till it is so weak 
that its presence seems only to have encouraged the 
natives to fresh attacks, and behind the people of Annam 
is the power of China. It is very difficult to learn what 
that really amounts to, but competent witnesses seem 
d that it is not to be despised. What is very certain 
is that the memory of the Chinese Government is long, 
its patience and tenacity great. It will not part lightly 
with any province of the Empire, or recognize submis- 
sions to foreigners made by any of its vassals. The Mahom- 
medan rulers of Kashgar and even the Russians have 
learnt that by an unpleasant experience. China may not 
declare war at once, but it will bide its time, and, mean- 
while, it will put all the difficulties it can in the way of 
the foreign intruder. The French would have an on- 
doubted advantage if war should break out. Whatever 
may be the worth of the fighting forces of China, they can 
only be used for purposes of aggression by land. It would 
be an immense undertaking to send an army overland to 
Hanoi, while the French could strike at China from the 
sea and up the rivers. But, althongh the I'rench might 
find no insuperable difficulty in beating the Chinese, they 
may reasonably well ask themselves whether Tonquin is 
worth the war. Great hopes seem to be entertained by 
some Frenchmen, at least in Paris, of advantages to be 
gained from a colony there, but it is very doubtful whether 
they are not mainly a consolation for unpleasantnesses which 
have to be tolerated in Europe. Other nations which are 
interested in Chinese trade cannot contemplate the pros- 
pect without fear. It is impossible to foresee how far the 
disturbance would spread, and the Chinese might not make 
much distinction between one outer barbarian aud another 
when the fighting had once begun. 

While the French are preparing almost certain trouble 
and getting very doubtful for themselves in this 
clumsy way, it is reported that we have made another 
acquisition not less valuable than Borneo, and done it 
more cheaply. The Sultan of Brunet sold his sovereign 
rights to a trader for an old song; but even that has not 
had to be paid for New Guinea. The colony of Queens- 
land has simply declared it annexed; and not having 
a standing army to take possession, has done the next 
best thing and sent a policeman. If Queensland has taken 
this heroic step of its own mere motion, it has contrived 
to surpass even Victoria in its readiness to assert some- 
thing more than semi-independence. But it is not likely 
that the colony has made the score entirely off its own bat. 
In spite of the very oracular utterances of Ministers, we 
may safely take it for granted that this is only another 
annexation by deputy. The method is undignified, and 
not in the long run likely to be found convenient. If 
colonies are to be encouraged to start little Imperial 
policies for themselves, the result may considerably enliven 
international affairs. There is, however, nothing either new 
or unnatural in the spectacle of one colony growing out of 
another. And there is much to be said in favour of 
annexing New Guinea. It lies between Borneo and the 
north-east end of Australia, and is therefore on the road 
from one possession to another. It is large, rich, and 
worth having. The only population is a handfal of savages. 
It does not appear that there would be any imprudence 
in taking it. Except a vague Dutch claim there is no 
right of any kind in our way. To be sure some Italians, 
who had probably never heard of the island till they saw 
its name in Reuter’s telegram, are said to be furious, but 
we cannot be expected to refuse a good thing because the 
itching fingers of that interesting people would be at it. 
While France is prowling about the world seeking what it 
may devour without opposition from Germany, the people 
of Queensland are probably justified in getting the start of 
her. All these are good and sufficient reasons for annexa- 
tion. It is a pity, no doubt, that we have a Ministry 
which, like that astoundingly outspoken Dutchman in 
Dryvgn’s “ Amboyna,” does not object to do the thing, 
but dislikes hearing it called by its name. We should 
prefer that when an addition is to be made to our colonies 
it should not be made in a corner. Yet if the addition 
18 worth having it is better to get it in this roundabout 
way than not at all. 


A NEW LAKE TRITONIS. 


XN DE LESSEPS'S Report to the French Academy of 
Vile Sciences on the subject of the proposed inland sea in Tunis 
avd Algeria adds some interesting details of an engineering kind 
to the facts already known. But perhaps its principal importance 
is, that it has in all probability given the general reader his first 
clear idea (if it has indeed given it to him) of Commandant 
Roudaire’s famous and much misrepresented project. Scarcely 
anything of the kind has ever been more exaggerated than this 
scheme of creating or restoring an inland waterway through the 
heart of Eastern Algeria. Visions of a new ocean in the interior 
of Africa, of French gunboats sailing bravely from Algiers to 
Timbuctoo, of the ship of the desert giving place all over the 
Sahara to an actual ship furnished with steam or sails, and indeed 
of all North Africa flooded, have floated before French as well as 
English eyes, From some descriptions of the project, it really 
might have seemed that Africa was to be changed bodily into 
the semblance of a Pacific atoll, with a thin fringe of coast, 
parting the Indian and Atlantic Oceans from another ocean 
in its interior, whence the Atlas and our lamented friends, the 
Mountains of the Moon, were to rise islet fashion. The climate 
of the world was to be changed, the Mediterranean fishes to 
be left gasping on dry land—all sorts of wonderful things to 
happen. Indeed, it was only not quite clear what advantage 
was to be derived from flooding a continent in order the better 
to get at its Of — of the 

ightest phical knowledge knew the folly of supposing 
considerable of the Sahara itself 
be submerged. The general elevation of that vast district is 
by no means low, and the great tableland of the Jebel Hoggar in 
its centre, with ramifications which reach the spurs of the Atlas 
on one side, and the mountains of Darfur on the other, would be an 
insuperable barrier to anything short of a new Deluge. But it was 
equally well known that there was, on a much smaller and more 
practicable scale, an operation of the kind possible as far as general 
considerations go, in the centre of the North African coast, and 
that the general inference from the statements of travellers was 
decidedly in its favour, though, of course, the consideration of engi- 
neering details and of expense remained to be settled. This is the 
plan which M. de Lesseps has been engaged in investigating, 
which Commandant Roudaire has been advocating for some ten 
years, and which may be said to have a calculable, if not a very 
immediate, chance of being carried out. 

The Lesser Syrtis and the Lake Tritonis are names frequent 
enough in classical story, if not history, and a probability which 
amounts to practical certainty identifies the Lesser Syrtis with the 
Gulf of Gabes (the innermost recess of the great bay of Tunis and 
Tripoli) and the Lake Tritonis with the marsh of quicksand 
which now opens (or rather does not open) from that gulf land- 
wards, Beyond this marsh, dotted westward on the way to the 
Atlas, there are marked on every map of Algeria things which 
look like lakes, and which bear the local name of “ Chotts.” They 
are often spoken of as marshes, but in reality they are rather the 
dry beds of former marshes or lakes, sometimes treacherous to 
caravans and even to ill-guided foot-passengers, but rarely con- 
taining any water, though famous for mi These chotts 
extend westward and southward for some hundreds of miles in 
a broken chain connected by depressions only a little elevated 
above their own level. Liskra, the chief place of trade in 
Central Algeria, and famous both for a local plague (the bouton 
de Biskra) somewhat resembling the “ Aleppo boil,” and for 
some social peculiarities which attract curious French tourists, 
is the limit in the one direction. In the other, the chotts have 
been less accurately surveyed, but they would seem to extend 
southwards a good way towards Wargla, the centre-point of all 
the South Algerian caravan routes, and an outpost, though more 
nominally than really, of French authority. But a very remark- 
able point about these chotts, and one which is intimately con- 
nected with their projected future, has yet to be mentioned. 
According to the classical accounts, there was a river as well as a 
Lake Tritonis, and this river has not been clearly identified. But 
the travels of various French explorers, especially Duveyrier and 
Largeau, have discovered various wadys or undoubted river- 
courses radiating from the chotts. One of these, the Wady Righ, 
which leads from the great Chott Melrhir, far in the interior, to 
the oasis of Tuggurt, and thence through another chott right up 
into the heart of the Sahara, is described as having the most 
clearly marked river banks, traces, geological and other, of water 
action on a great scale, actual water obtainable by bering all along 
its bed, and other unmistakable signs. It is this system of chotts 
extending about two hundred and fifty miles from the sea to 
Biskra, and of indefinite and varying breadth, that it Gs ye 
to flood by — in the Mediterranean at the Wady Melah, in the 
neighbourhood of Gabes. 

The objects which would be attained, supposing the operation to 
be successful, are sufficiently manifold. In the first place, an un- 
doubtedly fertile region lying on the landward side of the hills 
which run parallel to the coast, and now only attainable by 
tedious and expensive road-travelling, would be opened up for 
direct water-transit across the newly-created lake, This in its 
shallower parts would be treated like the lakes through which the 
Suez Canal already s. It would make available a large 
expanse of agricultural country the actual productiveness of which 
is now toa great extent wasted because it is not worth while to 
summon it forth. In the second place, the French count on 
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attracting to this new waterway a great part of the already con- 
siderable’ Sabara trade. At aed very little of that trade 
reaches Algeria or even Tunis, most of it being directed either to 
Tafilat in Morocco or to Ghadames just across the Tripolitan 
frontier. But these expectations by no means exhaust the list of 
benefits which Commandant Roudaire and those who think with 
him expect from their project. They calculate on rendering 
fertile a vast tract of now sterile country round the projected sea 
by the natural operation of evaporation, which especially at first 
would be very rapid. They calculate almost more on reviving 
in the wadys already mentioned the old rivers which such an 
evaporation would feed, and which would in their turn play the 
part of fertilizers, if not also of waterways. They think that the 
sea and the rivers would be fed by the underground water which 
undoubtedly exists, though the present aridity of the surface pre- 
vents it from appearing, and they count on numerous subsidiary 
sources of profit and revenue, such as fisheries and the like. They 
have now the unquestionable authority of M. de Lesseps to support 
them in pronouncing the initial works at the sea-coast for admitting 
the water to be feasible and indeed easy, the probability of the new 
lake being swallowed yd ps thirsty ground or dissipated at once 
by the fierce sun to be small, and the danger of multiplying marshes 
and malaria to be imaginary, Of the grandiosity of the scheme (a 
thing never to be forgotten in reference to French projects) there can 
be no doubt, despite its reduction from the fantastic projects already 
commented upon, It would at the least add to the geography of 
Africa a lake nearly three hundred miles long and proportionately 
broad, with in all probability arms running in transverse directions 
to a considerable distance—that is to say, a lake broader, if shorter, 
oe Tanganyika, and longer, if narrower, than the Victoria 
anza. 

OF course such considerations as this cannot blind any one to 
the fact that investment in a lac Roudaire would be a decidedly 
speculative investment. The trade which the Lake and its canal 
have to carry must be local, and would have in much the larger 

t to be created. It leads, as at present planned, nowhere ; and 
it is only possible to guess vaguely and in outline the “ considera- 
tions of maritime importance” which, as M. de Lesseps tells us, 
“ our eminent colleague General Fave impressed on the Commis- 
sion.” Perhaps the new Lake Tritonis is to be a supreme and 
impenetrable place of refuge for the French navy, or a secure 
oi undetected nursery for it. But both these purposes seem 
hypothetical. Again, it is impossible for any one who is not 
gifted with an extraordinarily sanguine disposition not to feel 
that the climatic and fertilizing effect of the sea must be, 
however clear the indications, geological and other, may seem, 
to a very large extent, such as only experience can define. 
In particular, the fertilization of the adjoining country and 
the reconstruction of a river system must in any case be a work of 
time, and no short time. The trade of the Sahara itself, though 
admittedly not inconsiderable, and conducted at present with the 
utmost drawbacks as to speed, cheapness, and convenience, is in 
the hands of tribes and nations who are intensely conservative, who 
are not at all well affected to the French, and who are not exactly 
likely to be made more well affected by proceedings which they will 
probably think from a religious point of view impious, and from 
a political prefatory to the subjugation of their country. The ex- 
isting fertile land in Algeria is, it must be allowed, by no means 
cultivated in such a perfect manner, or with such happy results, 
that it is imperative to fertilize more, and the law of see vos non 
vobis, which seems to ordain that Spaniards, Italians, and 
Maltese, rather than Frenchmen, shall reap the benefits of the 
colony, is not altogether encouraging. eed, it is extremely 
probable that, in accordance with the invariable bad luck 
which has attended French colonization, the present colonizing 
mania will generally tend to the profit of somebody else. But 
there is no doubt of the existence of that mania, and none that 
Frenchmen are exhibiting symptoms of it, in Africa especially, 
with a great deal of method. Their endeavours to secure the 
the Niger; their plans of railways, for 
whic ti ies seem once more to be starting, un- 
Seat be the fate Pf Colonel Flatters ; this plan of a Tunisian- 
Algerian sea, and others of the same kind, are not things to be 
pap Of all of them, the sea is perhaps the most interesting, 
and it is certainly the least aggressive. It may do France very 
little good, but it is difficult to see how it could do any other 
country much harm; and the result of an experiment with nature 
of so novel and “chancy” a kind could not but be looked to with 
a good deal of curiosity. Perhaps a few years may see English- 
men yachting in the track of Jason, and obligingly conducting 
the trade which the French have been good enough to open. 
Perhaps (and it must be admitted that this is equally likely) it 
will not be so yet, 


A NINE HOURS’ MOVEMENT IN THE ARMY. 


ye onward march of our army in the path of reform towards 

the goal of perfection continues with unabated activity, and 
of late the pace has become somewhat severe. There was a time 
when the attentions of army reformers were directed mainly to the 
soldier, whose pay, barracks, position, food, clothing, limit of 
service, drill, shooting, and uniform were all in turn improved and 
reformed with a view of making the service more popular, and it 
is most gratifying to notice that these reforms have resulted in a 


scarcity of recruits which will soon bring the everlasting question 
of how to obtain food for powder once more prominently forward, 
Under these propitious circumstances, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the busy hand of reform should for a while at least be 
diverted to the officer, who in his turn is be aged becoming the 
victim to an excess of paternal legislation. e have lately seen 
how his daily food was restricted to the modest sum of 4s, 
diem, and now we see that his attenuated frame is to be subjected 
to an amount of physical work which we fear it will be but 
ill-prepared to undergo. A general order of considerable length 
and portentous import has just been issued which we may 
summarize as follows:—There are eight companies in every 
battalion of infantry, and in future the year is to be divided 
into as many periods, during each of which one given com- 

any is to receive all the recruits who may join the said 
battalion. At the end of this period the recruiting doors, so to 
say, are shut, another company being told off to receive recruits, 
Meanwhile the first company is to be, as soon as conveniently 
possible, struck off all duty, for the | a3 of being instructed by 
its own captain and officers in drill, discipline, tactics, and shooting, 
for a period of six weeks, at the end of which time it is to be put 
be a most searching examination by the commanding 
officer. 

This all reads very nicely, but the field of conjecture and specu- 
lation opened up by a perusal of this order is so immense that we 
feel a difficulty in knowing where to begin, a difficulty only ex- 
ceeded by that of knowing where to leave off. In the first place, 
we would observe that to carry out this beautiful programme two 
necessary conditions, among many others, stand prominently 
forward; first, that every captain should have a company; and 
second, that every company should havea captain. Those who 
are at all acquainted with the state of our army in the United 
Kingdom as it now is, will be aware, as we are, that these condi- 
tions are conspicuous by their absence. During the en winter, the 
season during which route marching is ordered to be practised, we 
know of one regiment which had to be excused because it had no 
men except the band to march. Another regiment when called 
upon to send in the usual report of the route traversed during a 
given march, replied that there was no officer available to make one; 
the commanding officer, the adjutant, and three undrilled subalterns 
having been the total of officers on parade. We can quote 
another instance in which a regiment in Ireland was literally 
unable to furnish the solitary sergeant and half-dozen men re- 
quired for its own regimental guard, and another in which another 
corps in the same country had not a single captain doing duty with 
it. We might multiply these instances ad infinitum, but enough. 
The civilian reader may well wonder where on earth the men and 
their officers are. The answer is that an insufficient supply of 
recruits, incessant drafts to the battalion abroad, wholesale 
desertion, involving as it does constant travelling about of non- 
commissioned officers and men for escort duty and to give 
evidence, detachments to small towns or villages, and casual or 
exceptional services of various natures, all tend to empty the 
ranks and to keep battalions and companies in a constant state of 
change. wrong A with the officers. The garrison classes at 
distant stations, Hythe, the Staff College, signalling classes, and a 
host of other demands produce the same effect. Let us illustrate 
the working of the system. The intention and spirit of the 
general order in question are that a company at a stated time is 
to be struck off all duty and handed over to its own captain and 
officers for instruction. Who is its captain? Last month it was 
Captain A., who, having been a successful competitor for the Staff 
College, has departed to join that institution. The said captain not 
being “ seconded,” as it 1s termed, there is no captain to fill the 
vacancy, and a subaltern is appointed. Before long he is reminded 
that, being one of the seniors of his rank, he had better pass for 
promotion, and he goes to join a garrison ‘class, Another subal- 
tern succeeds, and begins the task of “instructing in all they 
should know” a body of men not one of whose capabilities, 
peculiarities, or temperaments is he acquainted with, and of whose 
very names he is ignorant. Before he has been with them a week 
a sudden demand for a draft to India removes him, and perhaps a 
dozen men with him. A fresh officer, who possibly has hardly 
passed his own drill, succeeds, and so the game goes on. It is 
to say that commanding officers should foresee all this, and make 
arrangements accordingly; but no amoant of care or foresight 
will counteract the evils we have described. Unless we are mis- 
taken, the step in question has a strong resemblance to the 
German system, and, if so, will afford one more instance of the 
manner in which we succeed in grasping the shadow while we 
ignore the substance. Let us look at the German system. On @ 
certain day in every year the conscription pours into the ranks of 
every regiment a certain fixed number of recruits. They join 
their several companies, And there they will remain for three years 
certain, in the same company, under the same captain and ofheers. 
There is no moving about from station to station, no incessant 
demands on the regiment for detachments here and there ; desertion 
is rare, and the men commit but little crime. In a word, the cap- 
tain sees his company daily, and the company sees its captain, who 
is held most justly and properly responsible for its training and 
efficiency in every respect. In the same way, we repeat, let our 
captains have companies, and let our companies have captains, and 
we may fairly demand that the men shall be properly trained by 
their own officers. 

The General Order we have already referred to contains instruc- 
tions for the work to be done under the new system, and we notice 
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that in many cases it amounts to nine hours aday. Now wedo not 
mean to imply that nine hours a day is too much for a man to do, 
and in the German army it is well known that this is frequently 
exceeded. We merely wish to submit that there is a difference— 
namely, that one army is composed of pressed officers and men, 
the ether of volunteers. It is perfectly well known that our men 
have not been in the habit of working nine hours a day, and it 
strikes us that the moment when the annual return of the 
Inspector-General of Recruiting is anything but reassuring on 
the subject of the popularity of the service is not exactly 
a happy one to select for demanding a considerable increase 
of work. No doubt the men ought to work more with- 
-out more pay; but it may happen that they may take their 
view of the matter and refuse to come forward to enlist. 
We are not in a position to lay down the law too rigidly 
and to draw the reins too tight. This is a mercantile age, and 
the soldier is beginning to find out that he has his value in the 
market. Years ago he did not know it ; now he does. Much of 
what we have said of the men applies also to the officers. We 
pointed out some time ago that the relations which exist between 
the British officer and the State which he serves are widely 
different from those which hold in any other country. He enters 
the service of his own free will and leaves it whenever he chooses. 
He relieves the taxpayer of what in other countries are serious 
burdens, by providing his own uniform, his own charger, and by 
mainly supporting the regimental bands. Moreover, he serves for 
y which is admitted on all hands to be utterly inadequate. He 
sl a fair, though not excessive, day’s work, and enjoys a con- 
siderable amount of leave. Altogether the bargain is not an unfair 
one, and both parties to it—namely, the State and the officer— 
have hitherto observed it ; but, if the State wishes to alter the terms, 
there may be, as in the case of the private, two opinions in the 
matter. Ofcourse it will be easy to disestablish altogether the 
present class of officers, and to substitute by degrees men who will 
work harder, and who, it may be fondly hoped, make a regular 
bread-earning profession of the service. But with the present 
seale of pay the service is not, and cannot be, a paying profession, 
and the public would soon find a heavy bill to pay for uniforms, 
chargers, and bands. It would almost appear as if some misgivings 
‘on this subject were felt in high quarters, for the General Order 
concludes as follows :— His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief feels the utmost confidence in the zeal, tact, and ability 
which” &c. We have not the smallest doubt of it. His 
Royal Highness is a firm believer in the British officer of 
the present, and if a General Order were to appear to-morrow 
abolishing all officers’ pay and allowances, we are convinced 
that His Royal Highness would “feel the utmost confidence 
in the zeal, patriotism, and self-abnegation, &c. of the officers.” 
Seriously speaking, the whole question resolves itself into this. 
The new scheme is good and practical, for no doubt every com- 
pany should look to its own officers for instruction, and in fact for 
everything that makes the men of that company efficient soldiers. 
But the bargain must not be all on one side. If officers are to be 
called upon to do extra work, let that work be made as pleasant 
as possible. The present miserably attenuated state of most of 
our regiments at home, and the incessant demands for exceptional 
and detached services, is simply heart-breaking, and dispirits officers 
and men alike. Let the State, then, provide respectable establish- 
ments of men ; let it give the captain a company, and let it see 
that the said company remains intact for at any rate a short time, 
and the officers will do their share well enough. 


CRITICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


WE had occasion about a year ago to comment on a paper in 
the North American Review by Mr. John Fiske on “ the 
True Lesson of Protestantism,” when we felt constrained to ob- 
serve at starting that it would have been convenient if the writer 
had taken the trouble to define his terms rather more clearly. His 
the of Protestantism read much like 
what has again again urged against it by assailants, as 
well on the Roman Catholic side as the Rationalistic, and so far 
there was little new in what he said. But then he posed through- 
out not as the assailant but as the friend of Protestantism, we do 
not say of orthodox Protestantism, because he repudiated the idea 
of orthodoxy altogether, asa mere “remnant of primitive bar- 
baric thought.” While however he looked forward with some- 
thing more than equanimity to the approaching “decomposition of 
orthodoxies” of all kinds, he professed—on grounds not very 
satisfactorily explained—to be no less confident that the religious 
future did not lie with “ materialism ” than that it did not lie with 
“any species of ecclesiastical orthodoxy.” The main point appeared 
to be that henceforth individual must be substituted for corporate 
responsibility, which last sprang from “ the military necessities of 
Primitive societies” living in a state of habitual warfare, and 
therefore unity of belief is no longer possible or desirable. It was 
added that the Catholic Church, though “a most grotesque ana- 
chronism,” would probably drag on an fe apr existence for a 
good while longer, as a sort of consecrated lazar-house for religious 
and intellectual imbecility, but no true belief could be arrived at 
on the principle of authority, and accordingly for the future 
those articles of faith alone could be received which are 
capable of scientific demonstration, and accordingly such minor 
Points as e.g, the existence of the soul after death must be con- 


sidered open questions. There would no doubt be “a great lack 
of finality” in the religion of the future, but then it must be 
remembered that “the craving for finality is an instinct of the un- 
educated, of the savage, of the child, and perhaps of the brute.” 
We ventured to hint at the time that this scheme of an ideal 
religion without finality, orthodoxy,Church, or “ sense of corporate 
responsibility,” was at least a novel, if not an impossible experi- 
ment, and might to ordinary believers, Protestant or other, even 
appear as “grotesque” as the Church appeared to Mr. Fiske. 
Weare bound however now to add that he is not absolutely unique 
in what we must still regard as an almost singular form of hal- 
lucination. Another contributor to the same magazine, Mr. O. B. 
Frothingham, has just come forward to treat the future of Chris- 
tianity much as Mr. Fiske has treated the future of Protestantism. 
So close indeed is the similarity in their methods of argument 
that our first impression was that both articles must have emanated 
from the same authorship. Both writers have the same unhesita- 
ting faith in the future of religion, and both are involved in the 
same (to our mind) impenetrable obscurity as to the religion 
of the future, if religion it can be called atall. We are again 
forcibly reminded of the familiar saying that half the disputes 
in the world would at once be either settled, or proved in- 
capable of settlement, by defining terms. For Mr. Frothingham’s 
definition of Christianity is left as much in the dark as Mr. 
Fiske’s definition of Protestantism. There was no mistaking 
the estimable divines of a past ey who began by laying 
down as an axiom, “ When I say religion, I mean Chris- 
tianity; and when I say Christianity, I mean Protestantism ; 
and when I say Protestantism, I mean the Church of England.” 
But it is quite clear that by Christianity Mr. Frothingham does 
not mean either Catholicism or Protestantism, and still less does 
he mean the Church of England. The question is what he does 
mean. He begins by a comprehensive reference to Ewald, Kuenen, 
Robertson Smith, Seeley, Renan, and Baur, and the two last at 
all events have neither professed nor been credited with a belief 
in Christianity in any recognized sense of the term. And if we 
are meant to infer from the next paragraph that to be sincere of 
purpose, or pious, or single-hearted, or a scholar with deep con- 
victions, is synonymous with being a Christian, it is obvious to 
remark that some of the most eminent Christians have been found 
in the ranks of “Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics” of various 
kinds. That does however appear to be the drift of the follow- 
ing curious passage :— 

Conclusions that seemed destructive, like those of the Tibingen school, of 
Renan, of Kuenen, are seen to be sincere of purpose, and as such are con- 
sidered, not at once assailed. Dr. Baur, it is well known, was a preacher 
as well asa man of piety. Renan is religious after his way. Robertson 
Smith is a scholar with deep convictions. Max Miiller writes in the in- 
terest of religion. One of the most single-hearted men I ever knew was 
author of a book called “Christ the Spirit,” the object whereof was to 
reduce the story of Jesus to an allegory ; and the most spiritually minded 
man I ever reckoned my personal friend was the late Samuel Johnson, a 
radical of the radicals, a protestant against the Church, one who declined 
even to call himself a Christian, but who wrote critical books, flooded with 
convictions, in the interest of universal faith. 


The writer’s object is to prove that true Christianity, or “ the 
validity of spiritual truth,” is impervious to the shafts of criti- 
cism. And his method of proving it is to distinguish between 
inquiries into “the natural genesis and historical development of 
instituted forms of belief,” and “ the principles of religious trust.” 
“Supposeevery miracle to bediscredited; suppose doubt to be thrown 
on the whole legend of the gospels; pe my the story of Jesus is 
mythical, still the religion is untouched.” But what ¢s “the 
religion”? Where precisely is the line to be drawn between 
forms and nn ciples, the accidents and the essence of Christian 
truth ? eare told indeed that “ neither the Trinity, nor the 
Deity of Christ, nor the virtue of the Eucharist, nor the reality of 
an Eternal Life, rests on the Bible; if they did, they would never 
have existed at all.” This looks at first sight somewhat re. 
assuring, not perhaps to Bible Protestants, but to Christians who 
are content to rest on the Church, It seems to mean that, what- 
ever becomes of the Bible, at all events these four fundamental 
doctrines, as most Christians regard them, are safe. We shall find 
however presently that it cannot mean anything of the kind, for 
three out of the four doctrines are explicitly set aside. Mean- 
while, after another glorification of Renan, we are treated to a 
little discourse on Christian symbolism, which reminds one 
strongly of a work famous in the last century on Christianity as 
old as the Creation ; but then the author was not supposed to be a 
Christian apologist. The Cross, the Dove, the Chalice, and various 
other Christian emblems, we are assured, are “old as the oldest 
remains of human art, old as the records of the race.” And it is 
especially edifying to learn, in this connexion, that “ there is 
a sculpture of Venus Aphrodite in the venerable church of 
St. Denys in France that, with very slight alteration, would 

for an assumption of Mary,” while “the Mater Dolo- 
rosa of Catholic art has its coun in Ceres,” and the 
Good Shepherd is a copy from Apollo Nomios. ese re- 
semblances, Mr. Frothingham thinks, should be equally grati- 
fying to the thoughtful observer and the Christian. 
Both alike must rejoice to ize in the festive orgies, 
“however mistaken and indecent,” of Astarte, Ceres, Juno, and 
Aphrodite, a noble Christian symbolism, though the “ celes- 
tial ideas” have apparently become a little “tainted, perhaps 
smirched” in their earthly contact. Now of course there is a 
sense in which the strictest and most orthodox of Christian be- 
lievers have loved to trace in pagan rites or myths unconscious 
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glimmerings or corruptions of revealed truth, as Cardinal.Newman 
eg. speaks of the Oreator “casting His shadow even on the 
unseemly legends of a popular mythology,” and being “ dimly dis- 
cerned in the ode or the epic, as in troubled water or in fantastic 
dreams.” But Mr. Frothingham takes care to let us know that 
this is not what he means. It seems that a certain “J. P. Lundy, 
who is a presbyter of the Church”—we must confess ourselves 
unacquainted with Mr. Lundy’s name, and we are not told of 
what Church he is a priest—has written a book “astonishingly 
candid and generous,” in which he deduces from these heathen 
emblems the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. But, in spite of his 
astonishing candour and generosity, his opinion is “obsolete and 
untenable.” There are twelve articles in the Apostles’ Creed. We 
are only to be allowed six in the Creed of the future, and their 
correspondence with the old ones is not very close :— 

All that can be fairly claimed is that the emblems which lie at the 
foundation of all spiritual faith teach, first, the existence of a Supreme 
Mind ; second, the communication of truth by that Mind to men; third, 
the power of a Divine Person representing Deity ; fourth, the reality of a 
celestial influence imparted by the Deity through the Christ, whatever be 
his name; fifth, the experience of an eternal or supernatural life; and 
sixth, the necessity for self-abnegation as the means of attaining to it. 

Let no one however despair of the future of Christianity. It is 
“the religion of the most intellectual races, the most active, prac- 
tical, democratic of the tribes of men. It is the religion of 
Germany, France, England, America. It was”—but apparentl 
is no longer—“ the religion of Italy.” And it has gained muc 
of late from the labours of “James Martineau, minister of a 
Unitarian Church,” of “ Milman, of the last generation,” and of 
Stanley. If we repeat our old question, What is Christianity ? 
the writer loftily replies that “the substance of faith is the same” 
in all religions, and consists of “ a few cardinal truths which the 
hold in common,” presumably the six articles of the ideal fait 
specified just now. Criticism may seize on “the vulnerable 
= ” or “ perishable accretions ” of the faith—such as Scriptures, 

mas, formularies, histories, “ priesthoods and personalities” 
—but the “heavenly aspects” or “ spiritual ideals” are beyond its 
grasp. How much is included under “ perishable accretions” may 
‘be gathered from the remark which immediately follows, that by 
no one has the attempt to retain them “been more pointedly 
rebuked than by Mr. Matthew Arnold.” For two of the 
particular accretions most scornfully rebuked by Mr. Arnold 


are the doctrines of the Incarnation, or as he prefers to express © 


it, “the magical story of the birth and resuscitation of Jesus,” 
and of the Trinity, which last is elaborately parodied, in a well- 
lmown passage considered by most readers Christian or other 
to be in more than questionable taste, under the form of the three 
Lord Shaftesburys. Clearly therefore, in spite of what was said 
before, “ neither the Trinity, nor the Deity of Christ” are to re- 
main among the credenda of the coming Church. It is true indeed 
that “all religion is in essence and origin supernatural in some 
sense [what sense ?], if not superhuman,” but then we must re- 
member that “ supernatural ” tn not mean “ miraculous,” as has 
been more fully expounded by “the eloquent author of Natural 
Religion.” Christianity, if it knows its own interests, will frankly 
confess itself to be neither Catholic nor Protestant, neither biblical 
nor liturgical, neither moral nor dogmatic. It will “ gratefully 
make over to criticism whatever criticism claims,” and make a clean 
sweep of “ritualism, biblicism, dogmatism, moralism, Calvinism, 
Puritanism, ecclesiasticism, or other offensive accretions,” retaini 
only “the immortal beauty” and “eternal loveliness” of “ its 
essential truths.” And then all will be well. 

The attacks upon it are directed against its outworks, not against its 
citadel ; against its accompaniments, its impedimenta, its luggage, never 
against its cardinal principle; against its unhandsome accidents, never 
against its eternal loveliness. 

But again the old perplexity recurs. When the tmpedimenta are 
got rid of, wherein consists the residuum of “ cardinal principle” 
and “essential truths”? Well, that isa question on which “ of 
course there will be differences of judgment,” and it must not be 
pressed too closely. Like the “dear sisters” in Loss and Gain, 
who also “were engaged in organizing a new religion,” Mr. 
Frothingham would allow considerable latitude of choice. In 
that case indeed even “ the name of the intended persuasion was 
not fixed,” whereas Mr. Frothingham’s religion is to be called or 
miscalled Christianity. But otherwise the parallel holds good. 
“The tenets,” she replied, “are not fixed either, that is, the 
are but sketched. We are all fora pure religion. We are all 
Scriptural, and therefore are all one; we may differ, but we agree. 
I'm for election and assurance ; our dearest friend is for perfection ; 
another sweet sister is for the second advent. I believe you to be 
partial to sacraments and ceremonies?” The “sweet sister” 
offered her neophytes a liberal choice of affirmations; Mr. Froth- 
ingham is no less tolerant of negations, 

It is an established point, according to some, that the link which unites 
Jesus with the Christ is lost; that the connexion between the Jewish and 
the Christian churches will never be historically made; that the reasons 
for selecting such and such books as canonical will never be unfolded. 


Some will be prepared to surrender the Fourth Gospel ; some will let the. 


apostolic writings go; some will cease from holding up for imitation the 
character of Jesus ; some will concede the whole New Testament story to 
be mythical, the narrative statement of an idea; some will refuse to see 
the hand of Providence in the history of the Church; and some will 

with Professor Seeley that “ religion does not brood over a future life, but 
is intensely occupied with the present.” 


It will be seen from the closing words of this extract that the 
future lif, as in Mr. Fiske’s scheme of Protestantism, like the 


Trinity and Incarnation. is to be struck out of the Creed, though 
allowable as a pious opinion. 

If we felt dis to deal seriously with a scheme which it 
is difficult to believe can have been seriously propounded, we might 
venture to call Mr. Frothingham’s attention to the verdict pro- 
nounced by two distinguished critics, who approach the subject 
from opposite poles, but are alike incomparably his superiors 
in clearness of thought, on the prospects of a religion which, if it 
has not extracted the negative from the Commandments, has at all 
events inserted it in the Creed, ‘ Unsectarian Christianity,” says 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, “ean no more exist than a triangle which is 
neither scalene, isosceles, nor equilateral; to proclaim it is to by 
claim that Christianity isdead. It consists in shirking the diffi. 
culty and trying hard to believe that the passion will survive with- 
out its essential basis.” One could almost fancy Mr. Stephen had 
been reading the article in the North American Review. But if 
the writer repudiates his testimony as an enemy of the faith, let 
him listen to Dean Church, in his volume on the Influences of 
Christianity. “ In our eagerness for improvement it concerns us 
to be on our guard against the temptation of thinking that we can 
have the fruit or the flower, and yet destroy the root; that we may 
retain the high view of human nature which has grown with the 
growth of Christian nations, and discard that revelation of Divine 
love and human destiny of which that view forms a part or a con- 
sequence ; that we may retain the moral energy and yet make light 
of the faith that produced it.” But there is almost a cruelty in 
citing these high authorities against Mr. Frothingham; it looks 
too much like the process of breaking a fly on the wheel. And after 
all, in the conclusion he has taken so much pains to demonstrate 
we are quite prepared to agree with him. That “ Christianity ”— 
in the sense or want of sense he attaches to the word— “ will fall 
under the assaults of criticism is extremely improbable—nay is 
quite impossible and out of the question.” Certainly itis. You 
wight as well try to grasp a shadow or to make a meal upon 
moonshine as to criticize an impalpable abstraction. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison once told us in the Nineteenth Century how he had asked 
an eminent Broad Church divine, “ what he understood by the 
Third Person of the Trinity,” and was told in reply, after some 
hesitation, ‘Well, I fancy there is a sort of a something.” If 
Mr. Frothingham were hard pressed for a definition of what he 
understood by Christianity, he would have to reply, like Mr. 
Harrison’s Broad Church friend, that he fancied there was a sort 
of a something. There is anyhow no more definite answer to be 
extracted from his article. It was perhups hardly necessary to 
expend twelve pages in arguing that this highly subtilized “ some- 
thing” lies beyond the reach of criticism—not because it is above 
but beneath it. Butif any one pleases to label this superfine essence 
of something or of nothing “Christianity,” he is of course at liberty 
to do so; only unfortunately the process of doctrinal distillation 
which has secured it from criticism has equally secured it from 
sense. It may be as beautiful to contemplate at a respectful dis- 
tance as the parlour in a Dutchman’s house, which is only allowed 
to be unlocked once a week to be scoured from top to bottom, 
and is then at once carefully locked up again till next scouring 
day comes round. But it is also equally useless. 


BIRDS AND POETS. 


T must be owned that your poet is very often a consummate 

humbug. His eye in a fine frenzy rolling, and glancing com- 
pendiously from earth to heaven and back again, is apt to miss a 
great deal more than it takes in. His inspiration is commonly 
enough for him; he despises fact, and mistakes for practical 
omniscience such ignorance as should get him whipped. His ideas 
are no more than intellectual counters; he receives them from his 
predecessors, puts a new polish on them with sandpaper of his 
make, and hands them on to his successors with the decent pride 
of one who has succeeded in coining medals of his own. He is 
imitative in no mean degree; but of creativeness he has nots 
tittle. He observes at second and third hand; his function is 
the perpetuation of error ; he lives to make untruth immortal, and 
to coin the impossible into moneys current through all time. Like 
the common sign-painter, his invention is a mere matter of 
clichés, his business lies among types and forms; he has his 
“Blue Boars” and his “ uis of Granbys,” his “ Bolt-in- 
Tuns” and “King’s Heads” and “ Golden Fleeces”; and he 
labours at their production as seriously and with as much of 
austere delight as if he were Raffaelle or Luca Signorelli. There 
is no end to his impostures, and none to his blunderings. He 
chooses his metaphors for their antiquity, thinks nothing of his 
theme and everything of his variations, prefers what is respectable 
to what is true, would rather be hanged with imagination than 
saved with fact, burns nature and adores conventionality, and in 
general demeans himself, not as an artist in ideas and their ex- 
pression, but as a kind of picture-cleaner of the intelligence, & 
mender of spiritual old china, So that at best his work is but a 
collection of intellectual bric-d-brac, and the place of his abode, 
though he thinks and babbles of it as true Parnassus, as nearly 
resembles Wardour Street as it is possible to conceive. 

This is the opinion of Mr. Phil Robinson, author of Noah's Ark 
and My Indian Garden ; and in his new book, The Poets’ Birds 
(London: Chatto & Windus), he supports it with good argument 
and an abundance of illustration. e have to thank him not 
only for a great deal of good reading, but for a very just and 
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vigorous essay in impeachment. His work, we may note in pass- 
ing, is broken and a little awkward in form, and unprofitably rich 
in repetitions and redundancies. But his point of view is novel 
and commanding ; he has a strong case, which he handles with much 
audacity and skill; and he prints in his favour such a body of 
testimony as is seldom brought together in the compass of a single 
volume. He appears as the birds’ advocate—as the champion of 
a thousand tarnished reputations, as the spokesman of a maligned 
and helpless world. He accuses the English poets, collectively 
and individually, of having written of his clients with a criminal 
disregard of facts, a really idiotic res for legend and tradition, 
a disdain for the feelings of their subjects that is nothing less than 
jnhuman. And he is not content with accusation; he makes 
good his charges, and convicts the culprits out of their own 
mouths, To such of them as are still alive he is judiciously 
tender. But upon their predecessors he bestows no mercy. He 
seems to think that they talked such nonsense in life as to be un- 
deserving of consideration in death ; and after reading the libels 
upon nature of which, in the pride of their hearts, they were 
guilty, we are strongly inclined to agree with him. 

Of the three thousand species or so of birds that are known to 
science poetry, it appears, as represented by some eighty bards 
with whose work Mr. Robinson has made acquaintance, deals 
with not more than a hundred. Of thesé seventy-six are British, 
among which only seven are sea-birds. About these no poet has 
ever said anything worth repeating. The birds of prey are ten in 
number. Their list is headed by the eagle, and to him the other 
nine are offered up in sacrifice, although, according to our author, 
he is “ non-existent except in heraldry.” Of “ unpopular birds,” 
the butts and victims of our bards from time immemorial, Mr. 
Robinson counts eight—the crow, the bittern, the raven, the 

, the jay, the owl, the magpie, and the jackdaw, All these 
Seve suffered shamefully at the hands of the sacer vates. To 
Churchill, for instance, the bittern is not only a bird of ruin and 
ll-omen, but a sea-bird also, perching “ on the sails of commerce”; 
while to Shenstone he is “the caitiff bittern,” who is reproached 
with being unafraid of ghosts, and with “ scorning to quit his prey” 
at the approach of a “swain’s familiar shade”; and to Tennyson, 
Scott, Drayton, Burns, Leyden, Crabbe, and Thomson he merely 
“+ booms,” or “screams,” or “shrieks,” or “ bellows,” or “sounds 
his drum,” or “ buzzes,” or “knows his time with bill in- 
gulpht, To shake the surrounding marsh.” For all this there is 
‘a kind of excuse ; for the bittern isa romantic bird, one of the 
‘voices of solitude, a companion of mystery and old night ; and of 
those who have written of him very few have heard and still 
fewer have seen him. But the goose, with whom we are all 
familiar—who is “uncommon common on a common,” who has 
objected personally to the most of us, and given the bravest pause— 
has fared even worse than the bittern. Our poets have had this 
‘gallant and witty bird under their very noses; and, out of 
vengeance perhaps for the terror with whick his practical criticism 
has filled their bosoms, they have misapprehended and slandered 
him from first to last. In Greece he guarded a goddess; in 
Egypt he was a hieroglyph of divine providence; in India he is 
‘the symbol of watchfulness ; he abounds in courage, forethought, 
endurance, meteorological knowledge, intellect, humour, and all 
manner of public and private virtues. And to Akenside he is but 
the “grave, unwieldy inmate of the Mea pond”; to Spenser 
he is a “mean thing”; to Tom Moore he suggested nothing 
better than the “goose-plumage of folly”; to Carlyle, whom 
‘he equalled im courage and surpassed in temper, he was 
the incarnation of complacent imbecility, Still worse have 
been the fortunes of the raven and the owl. For the first 
‘of these two pariahs of try Mr. Robinson professes, and 
‘with reason, an aol Ep admiration. In nature he is “the 
Methuselah of the birds”; he is full of dignity and conduct; he 
is so bold that even the eagle ——— him; his life is an example 
of self-reliance and “indomitable seclusion”; he is the personi- 
fication of wariness and intelligence. He is not a whit less 
remarkable in history. To the Norsemen he represented Mind 
and Memory, and perched on the shoulder of Odin; Noah chose 
him as his first messenger ; he ministered to Elijah in the desert ; 
he was Saturn’s own henchman to the West and the counsellor of 
‘Savi to the East; he was the herald of fate, a portent of death and 
the will of the awful gods; in him was figured all that is knowable 
of time and eternity. To the poets, however, he is wholly com- 
‘pacted of evil and detestableness. They hate him, as Mr. Robin- 
‘son points out, for all manner of reasons, all of them exceedingly 
silly. They make his blackness a kind of crime ; they accuse him 
‘wrongly of an unhallowed delight in ~~. they scorn him 
‘openly for his love of high places and his prudent habit of 
building out of reach; they charge him with a weakness for the 
society of witches, with a partiality for hanged or murdered 
fiesh as an article of diet, with a scandalous interest in 
sa i and battle-fields and gibbets; they affect to believe 

m capable of sorcery, the spread of pestilence, the com- 
panionship of toads and wolves, and general impiety; they 
rail at him for a harbinger of death, an omen of misfor- 
tune, hell’s postman, the devil’s own peculiar fowl, the Sir 
Pandarus between earth and the Presences of the Abyss; he is 
“ fatal,” “lethal,” “ fanereal,” “obscene,” “ woe-boding,” “ croak- 
ing,” “ hideous,” “ greedy,” “ luckless,” and a world of terrifying 
adjectives besides. Before him the tremendous Old Woman of 
Berkeley herself (as Mr. Robinson does not seem to know) grew 
pale and sickened. Charles Dickens's love-lorn youth, writing 
supreme farewell to his hard-hearted mistress, could imagine him- 


self no worse fate than that he should become “the prey of 
Ravens.” Marlowe, in some magnificent lines, of which our author 
does not take cognizance, makes his dreadful Barabbas 


Like the sad-presaging raven, that tolls 
The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 
And in the shadow of the silent night 

Doth shake contagion from her sable wings. 


Coleridge, Byron, Mackay, Shakspeare, Hood, Scott, Macaulay, 
Campbell, Savage, Dyer, Gay, Phineas Fletcher, Butler, Gray, 
Montgomery, Cowley, Akenside, Milton, Gower, Barry Genel, 
Chatterton—there is hardly a poet in Bell's collection, or out of it, 
but has abused the raven in the roundest terms; there is hardly a 
poet against whom the raven might not recover heavy dam in 
an action for what the esteemed Mr. John Dawkins called “ defor- 
mation of character” ; there is hardly a poet but, considered from 
the raven’s point of view, has every reason to be heartily ashamed 
of himself. 

So much for the outcasts of the air—the birds which every 
poet has thought it his duty to nail up against Apollo’s barn- 
doors. With one or two exceptions—the skylark, the cuckoo, and so 
forth—their mure fortunate rivals appear to have fared, so far 
as truth is concerned, as miserably as themselves, In their treat- 
ment of the dove, for instance, the poets appear to have begun by 
going absolutely demented. As Mr. Robinson shows, their achieve- 
ment is a howling wilderness of blunders. Of the blackbird they 
have said nothing that is not commonplace and trivial. Of the 
woodlark, whom they usually confound with the skylark, they have 
said hardly anything at all. Of the nightingale himself they know 
so little that only three or four of them are aware that he is but a 
visitor; while most of them insist upon it that he is a female ; some of 
them (Shelley among the number) imagine they have beard him 
singing on the wing; and nearly all of them believe that he is 
mute all day, and never lifts up his voice before night. All this 
(Mr. Robinson has 450 pages of the same sort) makes it evident 
that our poets have been far happier at feigning than at recording, 
and that it would have been better for themselves and their readers 
had they imagined a little less and observed a little more. The 
delight with which it will be read in Cloud-cuckootowa can hardly 
be over-estimated. 


THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF UMBRELLAS. 


like lawyers and doctors, are an unfailing 
source of merriment to the good people who would fain be 
considered wits, but have neither the natural gift nor the retentive 
memory which is necessary to support the character. The word 
“gamp” is sufficient to demand a smile, and the insinuation that 
hon are the creation of the devil to tempt otherwise honest 
men, and are as much a legitimate prey to the human race as mice 
are to cats, or flies to lizards, is an unfailing draw, whether in a 
comic paper or an after-dinner speech. Old Jonas Hanway little 
knew, when he brought his umbrella home with him from Persia, 
and braved the jeers of robust people who rather liked being 
wetted, what a benefactor he was to the English nation. If every 
laugh, even when it is but mechanical, draws a nail out of 
one’s coffin, what a clog on the Birmingham nail trade the 
old traveller has proved! The custom of carrying umbrellas 
which he introduced must have done even more than 
Magdalene Hospital, of which he was the founder. Umbrellas 
have come to be put to a variety of purposes now that it is 
not considered effeminate to use them. They are handy at the 
cattle show for prodding fat beasts; old ladies signal omnibuses 
with them; less amiable people find them admirable receptacles 
for stolen goods; gentlemen with moustachios lay claim to 
military rank on the strength of carrying them tucked under 
the left arm; “ mashers” do not disdain them if they are rolled 
up tight and not brought into use and bulginess; some —_ 
even employ them for protection against the sun. None of these 
uses, however, represent the true purpose of the umbrella. It 
came from the t, and the purposes it is intended to serve 
are truly Oriental. Negro kings do, it is true, masquerade 
with umbrellas, and strut about with much dignity under gaudy 
expanses of dyed cotton. But negro kings are known to have 
heterodox notions as to the uses of a good many things belonging 
to ancient or modern civilization. They use the tricolour of 
France for purposes of clothing, and the more advanced of them 
are said to supply the place of handkerchiefs with such flags. It 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at that they debase the use of 
umbrellas. The limited number of the specimens available pre- 
vents them from becoming objects of prey; but otherwise 
as gauds for a procession they are not held in any great estima- 
tion, and the true spiritual purpose of the um is a8 entirely 
lost sight of in Africa as it is in Europe. 

The umbrella is properly a remnant of solar worship; and it is 
only the degeneracy of later times, and especially the levelling 
and democratic spirit of Europe, which has debased it to the 
paltry uses of keeping oneself dry, and, with a few ancient 
persons, not on that account to be accused of sun-worship 
or Sabaistic heresies, of warding off the fierce rays of the sun. 
The robust —_ of old times did not want to be protected from 
sun or rain. They were too hardy, and too much inclined to do 
nothing unless they could not avoid it, to care for the elements. 
If there was a very heavy tropical shower, they simply got under 
shelter. Ifthe sun was too hot for work, they were glad of the 
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excuse for being lazy. In any case, their occupations were such 
as precluded the use of the umbrella asa mere effeminate means 
of protection. Even nowadays the agriculturist does not hoist an 
umbrella when he ploughs his fields or hoes his turnips; and the 
nautical man, unless he be the captain of a Thames penny steam- 
boat, does not fear rheumatism so much as to unfurl a gingham. 
The primitive fisherman rather liked being wet than otherwise 
when he hauled in his nets. The rice cultivator absolutely revels 
in slush. Umbrellas are not, therefore, necessarily a sign of the 
degeneracy of the human race, though or observers might 
think them so, The Siamese work, the Thai Chang, gives us the 
correct notion of their proper origin. “The expression, San 
Kouang (the three brilliant things),” says the learned author, 
“ designates the sun, the moon, and the stars. These illuminate 
the world by the command of the Lord of the heavens, and dis- 
seminate their beneficent rays into all parts of the universe. To 
point the finger suddenly at them is a grave breach of respect and 
merits grievous punishment.” Here, then, we have the true first 


notion of the purpose of the umbrella. Weak human nature is unable 


so to govern its actions as to be uniformly mindful of the celestial 

wers. In the common affairs of life men are constantly pointing 
in all directions, and might inadvertently stare rudely at the moon, 
or the stars, or even at the sun, though there is not so much danger 
ofthat, In order to protect themselves against such thoughtlessness, 
and moreover to avoid the danger of unseemly actions and possibly 
disrespectful gestures in full view of the God of Day, the umbrella 
was invented. Consequently, when the article first came into use, 
it was most generally used in fine weather, when the sun was high 
in the heavens, and thus was most liable to be offended. In rainy 
weather the danger was not so serious, for the great luminary 
covered up his face in clouds as with a veil, and it was not so 
necessary to guard against being rude to him. As a natural con- 
sequence, whenever it rained the primeval sun-shade inventors put 
down their umbrellas and were happy. In later days, sceptical 
people who did not scruple to speak disrespectfully of the sun, let 
alone the stars, found the parasol—in the etymological sense—con- 
venient for keeping off the rain ; and, when the pious-minded were 
lowering their umbrellas, these heretical weaklings unfurled theirs 
to shelter their sorry bodies. Hence the modern desecration of 
the ancient implement of worship. 

The multiplication of the article has no doubt done away with 
a great deal of its virtue, and probably even the Psychical Society 
would be inclined to doubt, if a man offered to work a miracle by 
the aid of a bulging whalebone-ribbed umbrella. But it is re- 
corded in the old chronicles that such a marvel was once performed. 
There was a great drought in all the land, the fierce sun sucked 
7 the pools, “the young rice died ere it could hide a quail,” and 

the people were dying of thirst notwithstanding that every 
man of them sat under his sun-shade. But it was revealed to the 
pious governor, Tseng Kong, in a dream, that he would meet an 
old man at a certain place, and that this holy personage would 
save the country. Accordingly, next day he went forth in solemn 
procession, with all his retinue and soldiery ; and outside the city 
walls, where all the plain was shimmering in the heat, they found 
a shrivelled old greybeard, sitting under an ancient umbrella 
with hundreds of patches on it. He seemed quite cheerful, and 
did not appear to mind the drought and the furnace-heat at all. 
Tseng Kong approached him reverently, and told him of his 
m, and how he had heard of the old man’s supernatural 
wers. Thereupon the aged wanderer delivered a long sermon, 
inveighing against the laxity of the times, and averring that he 
owed all his sanctity and power of working miracles to the fact 
that all through the eighty and six years of his life he had never 
gone into the open air without his sun-guard. It was through 
the sinfulness of the people, who mounted umbrellas to keep off 
the rain and omitted to hide their wickednesses from the sun, that 
the calamity had fallen on the land, and the “three brilliant 
things” would hardly be appeased even at his intercession. At 
length, however, after long prayers, he shook his umbrella, and 
the rain came down, and the people were saved, and put umbrellas 
to their proper uses for many years. 

There are abundant proofs of this original religious signification 
of the umbrella, which, but for modern prejudices, would long 
since have established the sanctity of the article, had it not been 
for the levity which has been so long suffered to direct its jokes at 
the venerable survival. The mistletoe sinks to the level of “ kiss- 
in-the-ring,” the Pyramids serve as a means of support to rascall 
Arabs, the Derby horse drags a “ growler,” the Druidical stone is 
@ convenience for uneasy cattle, and the pious sun-shade becomes 
an unwarrantably loaned umbrella. Is it not sculptured on the 
ruins of Nineveh and on the monuments of Egypt, where every 
detail of the carving shows that it is bright sunny weather, and 
that there is not a hint of a shower? In the fifth incarnation of 
Vishnu the Preserver, that chief of the Hindoo Trinity goes 
down into the infernal regions with an umbrella in his hand. 
ree, Bg the god is represented as being the sun 
himself. e have here, therefore, a direct injunction from 
the very source of the worship. Nor are we without classical 
allusions to the use of the um In the Sciro- 
- the feast of Athene Sciras, white umbrellas were borne 

y the priestesses from the Acropolis to the Phalerus, irrespec- 
tively of the state of the weather. Umbrellas were usual at the 
feast of Bacchus, where no doubt the votaries often got into a 
state which it was desirable to conceal. Aristophanes tells us 
that Prometheus had an umbrella held over him that he might not 
be seen by Jupiter, which gives us the original notion without 


any disguise whatever. The probability that harm will happen if 
the celestial luminaries are irritated by objectionable movements or 
demonstrations is also borne out by the old traditions of all parts 
of the world. The Ojibways warn their children not to point 
with their fingers at the moon, on the ground that if they do she 
will infallibly lose her temper and bite the rude digits off. Itis 
well-known fact that the moon is carnivorous. . The Greenlanders 
say, when she is not seen, that she is out hunting seals. When she 
has been hunting long enough, she fattens into the full moon. The 
stories of German folklore tell us that the finger pointed at a star 
will certainly rot away, because the angels kill it. If the moon 
and the stars are so touchy, it is evident that the interposition of 
an umbrella between mortals and the sun isa still more imperative 
protective measure. 

The umbrella having such a distinguished origin, it is not to be 
wondered at that in the East it is one of the chief royal insignia, 
and is guarded from being put to too common uses by severe 
sumptuary laws. In Africa it is not at all uncommon to finda 
tribe in possession of one umbrella only, and that umbrella the 
distinguishing mark of the king—his entire regalia, in fact. But in 
India, and especially in Indo-China, where Sabaism is not yet alto- 
gether dead, the umbrella isa very important State appurtenance ; 
and the King of Burma, as every one knows, is not only Lord of 
the White Umbrella, but of all the umbrella-bearing chiefs. There 
is a very formidable etiquette of umbrellas. None but the King 
and the White Elephant may have white ones, ‘The King has 
eight of them, duly carried round about him, all at once, seven 
feet or more across, and elevated on twelve-feet poles. English- 
men who have unwarily expanded shades with white covers have 
expiated the heinousness of their offence by penance in the stocks, 
with nothing to shelter them from the avenging rays of the sun, 
kindled to unwonted anger by the bad language the victims make 
use of on the occasion. Next in estimation to the white umbrellas. 
are yellow specimens, seldom conferred on any ms queens and 

rincesses who are in especial favour. Golden umbrellas fall to the 
ot of princes of the blood royal—when there are any—eminent 
statesmen, generals, tributary chieftains, and distinguished pro- 
vincial governors. ‘Then come in their gradations red, green, and 
brown silk-covered umbrellas, with deep fringes or without them, 
and all of the most portentous width and elevation. All officials. 
attached to the Court are allowed to signalize their distinction 
by varnishing their umbrellas black inside. The sun has thus the 
greater ditliculty in detecting their trickeries and peculations. How- 
ever much they may reverence the “ three brilliant things,” none 
of the umbrella-bearing chiefs are allowed to conceal their doings. 
from those luminaries when they are within the palace precincts. 
If they offend against the sun and the moon, they offend equally 
against the King, and that potentate relieves the celestial bodies 
of the trouble of punishing them. The most distinguished may, 
indeed, carry their sun-shades as far as the palace steps, but 
there the signs of dignity must be left along with their owner's 
shoes. The common rabble are even more exposed to the dangers 
of outraging the sun’s sensibilities. Their umbrellas—poor 
things at any rate, and of Western dimensions, so that a good 
substantial sin under cover of them is an impossibility—ought 
not to be used near the palace stockade at all, and must certainly 
be lowered when they pass any of the gates, This is, without 
doubt, rather a hardship ; but there is no denying that the Arbiter 
of Existence is more immediately dangerous than the moon and 
the stars, or even than the sun, and the “ three brilliant things” 
are therefore systematically flouted in the neighbourhood of the 
Golden Palace. It is indeed greatly to be feared that, though 
umbrellas are still emblems of rank and dignity, their primordial 
religious sanctity has been forgotten even in the East. Certain it. 
is that there is no one now alive who is sufficiently scrupulous in 
the use of his umbrella to be able to intercede with the celestial 
powers and work miracles by the aid of his parasol. Even the 
pagoda-umbrellas, spire-like things with successive fringed circles 
one above the other, and undeniably sacred, are not put in their 
proper place, but stand beside the images, instead of over them, 
though certainly it is not to be supposed that a sedate and holy 
image would under ordinary circumstances point or even stare 
rudely at anybody, far less the sun. Yet with all their fallings 
away from the original purpose of the umbrella, it must be conceded 
that Easterns use it far more against the sun than against the rain. 
Even we English preserve the tradition in the name umbrella, and 
have not fallen into the shameless French and German heresies of 
calling the article parapluie or Regenschirm. We may abstract other 
people’s umbrellas from the rack with as little compunction as if 
they had not a bit of sanctity about them, but we do not increase 
the heinousness of the sacrilege by classing the reverend sun-shade 
with a paltry mackintosh, 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE MONEY MARKET. 


é o money market just now offers some interesting problems 
for solution, and it is not surprising to find that itis perplexing 
those who are engaged in it in the City, It was expected as soon 
as the current month began that the rate of interest payable for 
the use of eapital in the short-loan market in London would fall ; 
but the expectation has been entirely disappointed. The offici 
minimum rate of discount of the Bank of England is 3 per cent., 
and this week the discount rate in the outside market has been a5 
much as 23 per cent. Practically, therefore, the rate in the o 
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market is almost up to the Bank rate, and, in fact, the Bank has 
done a good deal of business in discounting bills. This is the 
more surprising, because there are no extraordinary circumstances 
to account for it. In the first quarter of the calendar year, which 
is the last quarter of the financial year, the rate of collection 
of the revenue ever since the changes introduced by Mr. Lowe, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been greatly in excess of 
that in the other quarters of the year; and as the revenue is 
paid into the Bank of England, the other banks lose capital 
available for loans, and the Bank of England gains. The result is 
that the Bank of England usually gets a greater command over the 
outside market than at any other time of the year. But this large 
collection of the revenue is now at an end, and it was supposed 
that in consequence, and in consequence also of the payment of the 
interest on the Funds at the beginning of this month, the rate of 
interest in the outside market would decline. That it has not 
done so is explained in the first place by the fact that last month 
the discount houses and discount brokers were obliged to borrow 
from the Bank of England so largely that they have had to pay 
‘back more than the Bank of England paid out as interest upon the 
Funds, and, consequently, that they have gained nothing by the 

yment of this interest. But the ultimate explanation is that the 
supply of capital for loan in the short-loan market of London is 
exceptionally small just now. This is due partly to the long 
agricultural depression, and the losses it has caused, and partly 
to the drain of gold from this country to the United States 
and Italy. Since the United States resumed specie payments 
four years ago, they have taken from England and France 
immense sums in ‘gold. After the Bourse panic in Paris last 
year the Bank of France replenished its stock of gold; but 
up to the present time the stock of gold in the Bank of Eng- 
land has remained permanently low. When the drain for the 
United States was drawing to an end, the Government of Italy 
decided upon resuming specie payments, and it negotiated a loan 
for the express purpose of getting gold wherewith to resume. The 
contractors of the loan carried out their part: of the bargain with 
extraordinary skill, and disturbed the money market much less 
than was expected in the beginni But still they withdrew 
from other countries about 16 millions in gold, and this with- 
drawal, although it was not to any large extent at the direct ex- 
pense of the Bank of ie lessened the supplies upon which 
the Bank of England otherwise could have drawn to replenish its 
own stock. Lastly, the United States have retained at home the 
whole of the gold yielded by their own mines, while the yield of 
the other mines has been small, and has been to some extent 
intercepted by other countries. The final result is, as we have 
said, that the Bank of England has never been able to 
make up for the loss of gold to the United States; that its 
stock of gold consequently is lower than it ought to be; that 
as a result the reserve held by the Bank, which is the ultimate 
reserve of the whole United angdens, is inconveniently low, and 
that finally, therefore, the supply of loanable capital in the short- 
loan market is small, 

In some quarters it is feared that the Bank of England will 
have to raise its rate of discount very soon. We do not share in 
this expectation ; for although the supply of capital for loan, as 
we have just been showing, is very small, the demand for it is 
smaller still. In periods of active trade there is always a great 
demand for loans and discounts. Merchants and manufacturers 
desire to extend their businesses in all directions, and to do this 
they require more capital than they themselves possess. Their 
demand for loans and discounts therefore raises the rates of in- 
terest and discount. But just now there is scarcely any such 
demand. We examined last week the state of trade and its pros- 
pects, and we need not go over the ground again here. It will be 
sufficient to say that for months past trade has been very slack, 
and that there is no ap nce of early activity. When this is 
80 it is extremely improbable that the Bank of England will 
have to raise its rate of discount. If, indeed, there were 
any probability of a drain of gold for other countries, the Bank 
might have to raise its rate of discount to protect its stock 
of gold; but there is at present no prospect: of any such drain. 
We have arrived at a slack period of the year, when capital for 
loan tends to accumulate in the great centres, and when therefore 
there is little demand for the export of gold. As we shall presently 
show, it is more probable that we shall have by and by an import 
than an export of gold. Farthermore, there is no speculation at 
present. If speculation, either in Stock Exchange securities or in 
commodities, were active, as it was from the end of 1879 till 
the end of 1881, there would be a great demand for loans and dis- 
Counts, and consequently, as in the case of active trade, the rate 
of discount would tend to rise. But ever since the Bourse panic 
in Paris fifteen months ago speculation has been dormant here in 
England. The speculation that prevailed a couple of years ago 
was rather a reflex of the speculation in Paris and New York than 
an independent movement; and since speculation has entirely 
ceased in Paris for the moment, and is very much reduced in 
New York, it has come to an end in London. In the absence 
then of active trade and rampant speculation, we see no reason 
to anticipate a rise in the rate of discount of the Bank of 
England. We should rather anticipate a decline in the demand 
for accommodation here in London and a gradual fall in the 
value of money. For now that the large revenue payments have 
Come to an end, and that the brokers and discount houses have 
paid their debt to the Bank of England, capital for loan will 
tend gradually to accumulate in. the outside market, and a very 


little excess over the demand will inevitably depress the rates of 
discount and interest ; and this is the more likely because there is no 
da of a drain of gold to the United States for months to come, 
while there are known to be two sources from which large sup- 

lies of gold can be obtained in case of need. The one of these is 

aris. The Bank of France now holds nearly 40 millions sterling 
in gold, and as it has no real occasion for such an immense sum the 
Bank of England would be able to draw gold from Paris if it 
really needed it. No doubt the Bank of France, after the 
lesson it received fifteen months ago, is careful of its gold. An 
as, owing to the double standard in France, it can pay out either 
silver or gold at will, it throws great obstacles in the way 
of paying out gold. But if the Bank of England really wanted 
the metal it could obtain it. The other available source of 
supply is Italy. There a stock of 16 millions sterling has 
been accumulated for the purpose of resuming specie payments ; 
and, as resumption was noes last week, this stock can now 
be drawn upon by the rest of the world. Some rae, tl 
ment is expressed because no gold has yet come from Italy, 
but the disappointment is quite unreasonable. Italy had to raise 
a great foreign loan to obtain the gold, and therefore it is paying 
a heavy interest for it. It would be the height of folly, then, if 
the Italian Government did not take every precaution to protect 
its gold. In this it has been well supported by the Italian banks. 
Precautions, however, are temporary things, meant for special 
occasions. If the gold is to be permanently retained, it must be 
retained without these extraordinary precautions. By and by the 
special measures will cease, and Italy will lose her gold if she 
owes more to the rest of the world than the rest of the world 
owes to her, or if the value of the gold is higher abroad than it is 
in Italy. Like everything else, gold can bought; and, as 
England is the richer country, she can get the Italian gold if she 
really needs it. 

e look therefore in the immediate future rather for a decline 
in the value of money than for a rise. But it is probable that 
in the autumn there will be a sharp rise in the rate of dis- 
count. It is estimated by the best agricultural authorities that, 
in consequence of the excessive wet of the autumn and winter, 
only about three-quarters of the area usually sown with winter 
wheat has been sown this year. However favourable, then, the 
season may be, it is extremely unlikely that the supply of home- 
grown wheat this year will be as large as in an average year. 
other words, the likelihood is that we shall need this year more 
wheat than we commonly do, But to import an exceptionally 
large quantity of »yheat means that we shall have to pay to the 
wheat-growing countries an exceptionally large price; and thus 
the wheat-growing countries can, it they choose, take gold in pay 
ment. Assuming that the wheat crop in the United States is 
large this year, the United States therefore will be able to draw 
upon us for gold in the autumn if they need it. And for several 
reasons it is not improbable that they may need it. The Tariff 
Act, passed at the beginning of March, among other things repeals 
the tax formerly levied upon banking capital not invested in 
bank-note circulation, and it is believed that this repeal will 
tend to the diminution of the bank-note circulation. If it 
does, the bank-notes withdrawn will have to be replaced by 
coin, that is, to some extent at any rate, by gold. It is also to be 
expected that if the coming harvest is good in the United States, 
both trade and speculation will become very active, and therefore 
there will be a demand for increased currency; and, in conse- 
quence, that there will be a need for the importation of more gold. 
All this, no doubt, is conjectural; but the fact that gold has been 
needed in the United States this spring lends probability to the 
conjecture. At any rate, it is reasonably certain that we shall 
require more wheat than we usually do, and that, therefore, if the 
United States care to do so, they will be in a position to draw from 
us some of our gold. Should they do so, the rate of discount must 
rise sharply. As we said above, the stock of gold now in the 
possession of the Bank of England is very small, and that stock 
can be increased only by raising the rate of discount sufficiently to 
make it worth the while of other countries to send us their surplus 


gold. 


SPRING GALLERIES. 


MONG the minor exhibitions in which the picture-seer may 

get himself into training for the anpresshins Academy perhaps 
the most remarkable is to be found at the Gallery of the Fine Art 
Society. Itis at once small, varied, and good. One room is devoted 
to pictures of children ; a second and part of a third to pictures of 
battles—the bombardment of Alexandria, the 0K 3 charge ati 
Kassassin, and the storm of Arabi’s lines at Tel-el-Kebir. Tho 
visitor who remembers that admirable picture, “The Saving of 
the Guns at Maiwand,” will naturally go straight to the inner 
room where Mr. Woodville’s “ Kassassin” hangs alongside of M. 
de Neuville’s “ Tel-el-Kebir.” The trial is in every way a severe 
one for the English artist. He has to stand direct comparison 
with the first of European battle painters, and under unfavourable 
circumstances. He has had to paint his figures in moonlight broken 
by flashes of fire; both notoriously difficult to render. M. do 
Neuville was at liberty to fill his sky with the pure, clear, and even 
flush of light which comes immediately before the rising of an 
unclouded sun. ‘To the difficulty of light is to be added difficulty 


of subject. A pictorial cavalry charge may easily err either by 
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cue exaggeration or by want of swing, and it is in any case 
ikely to be spoilt by the monotony which is produced by repeti- 
tion of the same figure. The storm of a trench by an infantry 
brigade allows for far ter variety of treatment. It is ob- 
viously only fair to e these allowances in judging of Mr. 
Woodville’s picture, and he has undoubtedly made it a forcible 
piece of work in spite of them, and yet his Kassassin cannot be 
said to show an advance in his art since he painted “ The Saving 
of the Guns at Maiwand.” We need not dwell too much on the 
fact that patches of his picture are in a cold, clear daylight, or 
that there is here and there a glare of red which cannot be 
accounted for by anything in the canvas, It has faults of concep- 
tion and arrangement which are independent of the difficulties 
of light and subject. The foreground is full of prostrate or 
flying Egyptians. In the centre Coionel Ewart, with Colonel 

ome on his left, is galloping over them, and behind is a blurred 
mass of horsemen, lost in the dust and darkness. The individual 
figures are full of vigour, but they are too crowded on the canvas, 
and everything is overpowered by the portrait of Colonel Ewart, 
bareheaded, in a blaze of fire, and mounted on a frantic black 
charger which is leaping out of the frame. The inevitable con- 

uence is that the essential feature of a cavalry charge is lost. 

e do not see the line of horsemen sweeping on like a wave, but 
the portraits of two officers in an heroic attitude, with a number 
of subordinate figures about them. A painter may give us either 
the leader or the battle ; but if he devotes himself to the first, he 
must sacrifice the second. Now it would be ible to cut 
Colonel Ewart out of Mr. Woodville’s canvas and frame him by 
himself, and the portrait would carry alone the whole spirit of 
this picture of Kassassin. The details are full of vigour, and the 
drawing excellent. M. de Neuville’s “ Tel-el-Kebir” is emphati- 
cally a picture of a battle. His hero is the Highland Brigade. 
General Hamley, who is the centre of the composition, sits 
quietly seeing his orders obeyed. In front the soldiers pour 
past him and swarm over the mound of Arabi’s camp. In 
this picture, as in the “Defence of Rorke’s Drift,” M. de 
Neuville has been wonderfully successful in rendering the 
English type of face. Mr, Wyllie’s two studies in the “ Bom- 
bardment of Alexandria” are firmly and intelligently painted 
of ships and water and smoke; . but they want the 

ramatic effect of the others, A ship engaged in firing into a 
fort is singularly like the same ship practising at a target. Mr. 
Wyllie’s picture of the Alexandra is, however, welcome as 
showing that the ironclad has a certain massy grandeur which 
makes it almost as artistic an object as a three-decker. 

The pictures of children in the same Gallery form a not un- 

leasing contrast to the works of Messrs. Wyllie, Woodville, and 

Neuville. It is only by a figure of speech that some of them 

can be called pictures of children. Mr. Herkomer’s “ Grand father’s 
Pet” would be much more accurately described as a picture of an 
old man, of the refined type of which the artist is so fond. The 
girl who leans against him, and justifies the presence of the 
canvas in the Gallery, is comparatively insignificant. Mr. 
Millais’s “Captive,” too, is certainly not a child, but a young 
‘woman of somewhat large mould. In spite of her Oriental robes, 
the face is thoroughly English, full of life and firmly painted. 
The size and colour of her hands are probably meant to be sym- 
bolically suggestive of her captivity, for they have certainly been 
— by very hard work. Mr. C. B. Barber's “Order of the 

th” is, again, rather a picture of a cat and dog than of a child. 
There is a highly uninteresting child engaged in tubbing a fox 
terrier, which submits in great misery, while a tabby sits on a 
chair beside and reflects on the felicity of cats. Mr. Barber, 
like most artists, is more successful with his dog than his cat. 
Mrs. Alma Tadema’s “Settling a Difference” is a genre pic- 
ture, firm in drawing, rich and sober in colour, which happens 
to contain two children among its other fi . Yet most 
of the canvases in the room are devoted to children. Mr. 
G. D. Leslie sends two portraits of the same English lass, 
with large eyes as black as sloes, on the first and on the 
last day of her holidays. She belongs to the world which Mr. 
Leslie loves—a world where everything is scrubbed to the last 
pitch of neatness, where everything is new and nothing casts a 
shadow. Sir F. Leighton’s “ Seana ” comes from the fairy- 
land of rich harmonious colour and sweetly grave angelic beings 
which exists in his imagination, but unhappily nowhere else. Mr. 
Calderon's “ Captain of the Eleven ” is a stout, open-faced little 
fellow, standing ready to be bowled to, apparently from long-on. 
Mr. John Collier sends a charming figure of a girl playing a 
violin, She is dressed in white and stands before a dark oak 
screen. The painting is marked by Mr. Collier's large and firm 
workmanship. With the exception of the sulky and over-fed 
a mg “ Hilda,” by Mr. Sant, the pictures in this gallery are 

arming. 

“Mon petit chat, tu as fait aujourd'hui du trés bon Théo,” said 
Théophile Gautier to a friend who had relieved him intelligently of 
the hated task of writing his fewilleton for the Presse. As much 
might be said by various artists to some of the gentlemen whose 
= hang at present in the French Gallery. On every wall 

g canvases which are more or less successful imitations of 
Meissonier, Fortuny, Domingo, and others. M. Ploll’s “ Stirrup 
Cup” (106), “The Dispatch” (114), “The Vedette” (102), and 
“ After a Hard Ride” (130), are careful imitations of Meissonier. 
M. Palmaroli sends a little picture of a lady reading in a room full 
of brightly-coloured nick-nacks, which is a mere reminiscence of 
the of Fortuny (‘La Liseuse,” 40). MM. Burmeister, Seiler, 


and many more, are represented by imitative work of the same 
kind, mostly very respectable in workmanship, but terribly diffi- 
cult to remember with any degree of distinctness. Among the 
works of artists who are doomed to remain apprentices all their 
lives are to be found, however, pictures by men who are capable of 
inspiring others. Corot is represented by several canvases, and 
Th. Rousseau by one. An unnamed picture (36) of a girl water- 
ing a pot of flowers in a window and “ The Churchwarden ” (87). 
are examples of Israels's gloomy power. The gir) in the first is. 
sadder and uglier than the over-worked women of Millet. The 
old man and woman in “The Churchwarden” seem to tell a tale 
of poverty and struggle. It is a pleasant relief to turn from them to. 
“The Arab School” (59) of Prof. L. C. Miiller, which is full of sun- 
light. The Arab boys who are crouching over their lesson in his 
picture and their truculent-looking master are in the midst of 
dust and ruin, but at least they do not look almost killed by cold 
and damp. Another picture of bright Southern life, in some re~ 
spects the most remarkable work in the Gallery, is “ Une Matinée 
usicale,” by Seftor Madrazo. A girl of asufficiently vulgar type is. 
playing the guitar to a group of the kind most familiar in Spanish. 
ictures—a priest, a pretty girl in Andalusian dress, and two men. 
In the picturesque Majo costume. The tapestry on the walls, the 
furniture, and the red Valencian manta of one of the men are 
painted with the utmost chic. The heads are firmly drawn and 
full of character, the old man who is leaning against the cabinet. 
in the middle and enjoying his cigarette and the music at the same. 
time being particularly good. The colour is cooler than in 
most modern Spanish pictures. This work of Madrazo’s re- 
presents the better and manlier side of his art, and may be very 
favourably compared with a most trivial picture of a girl trying on 
a mask exhibited in Mr. Colnaghi’s Gallery. With all its clever- 
ness, however, Sefior Madrazo’s canvas looks thin and poor along- 
side of M. Maignan’s “ Répudiée ” (68), a large and firmly painted. 
study of two female figures. The French Gallery is thoroughly 
worthy of a visit, and the general level of the work shown there is. 
high, in spite of the presence of a certain amount of what can 
only be called claptrap. 

Some of the foreign artists who exhibit in Pall Mall are to be 
met again at Mr. McLean’s in the Haymarket. There are the 
usual specimens of the somewhat tiresome Spanish smartness— 
the usual lady in a mantilla and the inevitable bull-fighter. M. 
Benjamin Constant is represented by a canvas which is little less. 
than disgraceful. He has painted a most ordinary French female 
model, in a picturesque undress, holding a sword behind her back,. 
and obviously humming an air from a comic opera as she balances. 
herself from heel to tue. He calls it “Judith.” The English 
school is represented in a way very pleasing to our patriotism, 
Mr. Leader sends some excellent landscapes, of which we 
may particularly mention “ Near Bettws-y-Coed” (23). Mr.. 
Boughton is represented by several studies of his favourite female 
type, painted with his usual quiet force. Mr. Long hasa “ Glaucé,” 
a io picture of a girl sitting by the sea-shore. The background 
is somewhat blurred. The Seoteh painters are not wanting to 
themselves, and one of the works sent by the school—Mr. Graham's 
“ Home of the Seagull ” (27)—is an admirable study of wave and: 


crag. 

‘Next door to Mr. McLean’s Gallery is to be found an in every 
way better and stronger exhibition. Mr, Tooth’s is particularly 
strong in English and Scotch landscape. Mr. McWhirter’s “ Oo 
the Banks of a Silvery Stream ” (18), and Mr. Graham's “ Swollen. 
Stream” (44), give admirable renderings of Scotch scenery under 
different lights. The first is cool and pure, the second gives extra- 
ordinarily varied effects of mist broken by patches of sunlight on. 
lichen and stone. The marvellous skies pa seas of Mr, Brett are. 
to be seen on three canvases—“ The Open Sea” (17), “ Proud 
Gwdyr” (54), and “Queen Elizabeth Rock” (67). The crags in. 
the last are astoundingly wild, and the colouring of all has that 
limpid brilliancy of which Mr. Brett alone possesses the secret. The. 
autumn trees and quiet brown pools of Mr. Parton are represented 
by “Near Capel Curig” (27), ‘‘ Autumn at Bettws-y-Coed” (32),. 
and “ A Sedgy Pool” (111). When we add that Mr. Boughton, 
Mr. Millais, and Mr. Long send figure studies, it will be seen that 
Mr. Tooth’s Gallery has attractions for the student of the English 
school. The most important work sent by a foreign artist is “ The 
Rehearsal” (23) by Luis Jimenez. A number of singers, men and. 
women, are rehearsing their parts in a vast Italian saloon to the 
music of a harpsichord. The figures are painted in a lively 
dramatic way, and the accessories are as smartly brushed as need 
be. The picture is as clever as possible, but it is the work of a 
school which is content to dwell in bric-a-brac for ever. 

A few words are due to the pictures now collected in Messrs. 
Goupil’s Gallery in Bond Street. In the larger room we may men- 
tion as worthy of particular notice an admirable study of two cows, 
by the Dutch painter Vrolyk, and a vigorous picture by the Pole 
Chelmouski, representing a Russian sledge drawn by three horses. 
at full gallop. In the same room is a canvas of some size, signed 
by a young English painter, Mr. Maurice Pollock, which shows some 
remarkable qualities. The elements are simple. A country lane, & 
mass of trees, and a glimpse of distant hills. The colour is rich 
and harmonious, the sky and air finely painted ; but the drawing 
might be more precise with advantage. Mr. Pollock has left his 
tree and his grass looking unfinished, which is just the other ex~ 
treme to iving them the appearance of being “cut out.” In the 
inner 100m are four pictures which would alone be enough to 
make a gallery worthy of many visits—a wonderful night scene by. 
M. Bastien Lepage, a by Th. Rousseau, and two Gerdmes. 
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The first is a cavalier, painted with a finish and truth worthy of 
Meissonier, and the second a guardian of the harem, in an astound- 
ing yellow brocade robe, and with an admirable expression of face. 
Few exhibitions of so encouraging a kind for the prospects of 
lish art have been seen for long as the collection of works in 
terra-cotta by George Tinworth, now on view in the Conduit Street 
Gallery. It shows that art of a high kind is being applied to industr 
among us with the happiest effects. From the interesting sketc 
of Tinworth’s life published in the catalogue by Mr. Gosse we 
learn that he has found a sphere for his art in working for the 
pottery manufacture of Messrs. Doulton. The biography also shows 
that it is still possible for an English artist to struggle through 
the most unfavourable circumstances to a complete mastery of his 
art. We cannot enter here into a detailed examination of Mr. 
Tinworth’s works. It must be enough to say that they are all 
marked by individuality and vigour. ‘he panels on Biblical sub- 
jects are the best, full of figures and of vivacity. The realism is 
at times somewhat jarring. The Roman soldiers are too uni- 
formly portraits of the gentlemen of Her Majesty’s Life Guard. At 
times when Mr. Tinworth wishes to portray the base and wicked 
he becomes almost ignoble. Certain of his types are gross to 
bestiality. His Barabbas in the large terra-cotta panel (67) 
grins the grin of a drunken Lascar. But, on the other hand, the 
variety of expression, the truth and vigour of attitude, of the in- 
numerable figures which fill these panels amply atones for such 
faults. It is probably a sign of the healthy individuality of Mr. 
Tinworth’s genius that he has gone for his types to the life imme- 
diately around him. 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA. 


tp short season of English opera, by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, which began at Drury Lane on Easter Monday 
ends this evening with a representation of M. Ambroise Thomas's 
opera, Mignon. As we have already observed, the leading feature 
of the present series of performances has been the introduction 
of two new works by English composers; and, although we 
have already noticed each of them at some length, still they 
deserve some further mention upon a second hearing. It is not 
our intention in any way to establish a comparison between 
the works of Mr. Thomas and Mr. Mackenzie. That is obviously 
impossible, for each composer has approached his task from a 
widely different standpoint and prosecuted it in an equally diffe- 
rent spirit, Mr. Thomas, to judge by a further hearing of 
Esmeralda, would seem to desire to emulate M. Gounod, whilst 
Mr. Mackenzie shows a decided preference in Colomba for that 
school which it is the fashion to call “ Wagnerian.” In short, the 
former composer shdws’a leaning to French and the latter to 
German influence. Mr. Carl Rosa may be congratulated upon 
having secured the co-operation of two artists who have so suc- 
cessfully represented the opposite schools of modern musical art as 
Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Goring Thomas have done. It is at least 
very evident, when we consider these new operas, that the 
days of the old-fashioned English operas of Balfe, Wallace, and 
the like, are numbered, and that a new departure has begun; 
and although these composers are not the first amongst us who 
have worked upon these new lines—for Mr. Villiers Stanford 
has already met with success in his opera, The Veiled Pro- 

; but unluckily that work has not as yet been heard 
in England—it has fallen to the lot of Messrs. Thomas and 
Mackenzie to om 0 the movement in this country. Hitherto 
a strange fatality has attended the English operatic stage, which 

been doomed to be the scene of semi-operatic performances, in 
which the dialogue is generally spoken and the musical part is 
merely a succession of unimportant ballads. Any attempt at 
dramatic unity, any wire of musical continuity, seems to have 
been persistently avoided, and the consequence is that that 
ephemeral popularity which such works gained at the time has 
steadily waned, and it would not be unsafe to prophesy that at 
no distant date most of them will be forgotten. To Mr. Carl 
Rosa himself it is in great part due that such a wholesome reaction 
has taken place in public opinion, for since he undertook the 
arduous task which he has im: upon himself of showing that 
Operas can be efficiently ormed in the English language, he 
has given representations in lish of many of the best Italian 
and German works side by side with the time-honoured ballad 
opera, which have had the effect of opening the eyes, ears, and 
understanding of his audience to the weakness of such works 
as the latter. The success which has attended the representation 
of the two new works, and the encouragement which has been 
extended to their composers everywhere, will, we hope, result in 
the formation of an lish school of operatic music which will 
be able to hold its own with its elder brethren of the Continent. 
That such a thing was possible we have always asserted, and that 
it is now highly y obdineldhaee seems but little reason to doubt. 


Of Colomba it may be oaid that it, like all good music, improves 
upon acquaintance. Mr. Mackenzie has something to say, which 


he says with considerable force, and it is much to his credit that 
he has not slavishly followed his model in dramatic art, and has ve 

deftly avoided the many pitfalls which are ever ready to engul 

the too ardent imitator of Herr Wagner's method. He has boldly 
Cast aside the traditions of the ordinary opera, and the recitative 
followed by the cavatina or aria finds no place in his work; 
indeed, the very title of opera has been discarded, and the some- 


what doubtful one of lyrical drama has been substituted. He 
uses the leit-motive with intelligence, and does not parade it in 
passages where it is not wanted; and he treats the love-motive 
in such a manner as to render it highly effective wherever Lydia's 
affection for Orso is indicated. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
Mr. Mackenzie has not given that deep thought to the forms of 
his leading motives which he should have done, and that some of 
them are a trifle crude, especially the revenge motive, which is 
almost repulsive; but these are matters which experience will 
doubtless modify in any other work he may produce. To our 
mind, upon a second reading, the finest portions of the opera are 
the first and third acts, whilst the duet “Say of Love” in the 
fourth act redeems it from any charge of mediocrity. The two 

reludes, also, one of which stands in the place of the overture, and 
mag with a phrase that is carried more or less through the 
entire work, while the other introduces the Warning song of 
Chilina before the third act, show what a command Mr. Mackenzie 
has over the mysteries of orchestration. Next to the beautiful 
melody of the “ Vocero,” this weird Warning song, as we may call 
it for want of a title, should become one of the most popular 
sections of the work ; while the lovely tenor solo “ Will she come 
from the hill”? sufficiently establishes Mr. Mackenzie's claim to 
be considered a writer of melodies of a high rank, Mr. Mackenzie 
undoubtedly has no pity for his performers, as he taxes both the 
chorus and solo singers’ efforts almost unmercifully ; but the result 
achieved, it may be said, is decidedly effective. 

The ag aang last Monday, in spite of the severe indisposi- 
tion of Mr. Pope, who played the part of the Count, was certainly 
an improvement on that of the first night; and we were glad to 
find that Mr. Mackenzie had not only moditied the energy of the 
orchestra, but had shortened the opera by some judicious “ cuts,” 
which brought the performance to a close before midnight. The 
“wait” between the third and fourth acts, however, even on this 
occasion was of inordinate length. Mme. Valleria had acquired more 
force in her extremely difficult part; and Mlle. Baldi, as Lydia, 
sang and acted with considerable power; while Miss Clara Perry's 
Chilina was as charming as it was on the first performance, with the 
addition that her intonation was truer, as she had evidently over- 
come her nervousness. Mr. Barton McGuckin, though he is un- 
fortunate in his acting, sang the difficult music allotted to him 
very effectively; and Mr. Novara, as Savelli, sustained his part 
with much credit. The singer cast for the Count de Nevers, 
though suffering from a very bad cold, appeared on the stage, and, 
after attempting to sing a few words, gave it up as hopeless, 
and did his best to act his part in dumb show, a feat which he 
performed with considerable success. The part is one which, 
although it is not a leading » is, at one point at least, an 
important one, and it was thought that he might be reserv- 
ing himself to sing the music as well as he could when the 
time arrived. The point we refer to is when Colomba prevents 
Orso taking the hand of Barracini, and accuses him of the murder 
of her father. The Count, who is present, grants a free pass 
for her witness, who is an outlaw, and it is necessary that he 
should sing the few words given to him. Mr, Ludwig, who 
was acting Barracini, sang the Count’s words, and gave the 
audience to understand that the charge had been made against 
his brother, Antonio Barracini, who was standing by him, and 
when Sayvelli appeared and accused Giuseppe Barracini, with 
well-feigned surprise Mr. Ludwig started, and at the end of 
Savelli’s charge resumed his own part. This was a piece of acting 
under an emergency that is worthy of high praise, and showed 
Mr. Ludwig to be the fine actor which we have always thought 
him. The orchestra, under the composer's excellent. conductorship, 
and the chorus, performed their parts with satisfaction. 

Mr. Goring Thomas's opera Esmeralda is, as we have said, not to 
be judged from the same point of view as Colomba, In the first 
place, Mr. Thomas does not uncompromisingly accept the Waznerian 
method, and indeed he might well protest that he never had any 
intention of accepting it. He does not discard the acknowledged 
operatic forms, and it is only by a stretch of the imagination that 
he can be accused, if it an accusation, of employing the 
Wagnerian leit-motive. His aim has been to produce a pleasing 
work which will command a hearing by its musicianly treatment 
and constant flow of melody. In is Mr. Thomas has certainly 
succeeded, and we shall not be at all surprised if Esmeralda attains 
a popularity remarkable on the operatic stage; for we must in all 
fairness acknowledge that the work upon a second hearing did not 
disappoint us, or make us feel that we had formed an exaggerated 
payne upon it when it was first produced. Our first opinion 

t the last act is the finest in the opera we must still adhere to, 
and next to that the first is to our mind the most effective. Of the 
second and third, although there are points which commend them- 
selves,the general effect is somewhat tame; in fact, the whole episode 
of Fleur-de-lys’s resentment at Phcebus’s treatment of her is so 
lightly sketched and overladen with unnecessary word-spinning, 
the same thought being expressed over and over again, that it 
becomes almost tedious, and we are compelled to think that the 
whole act might well have been compressed into a single scene. 
For the rest, the melodious “Swallow Song” and duet between 
Phoebus and Esmeralda in the tirst act, and the duet beginni 
“ Nay, if I be like a flower” in the third act, will always semana 
attention, while Quasimodo’s scena in the same act, if in the 
hands of such a singer as Mr. Orotty, cannot fail to be successful. 

At the performance of which we speak the part of Esmeralda 
was taken by Mlle. Baldi, in the place of Mme. Georgina Burns; 
Esmeralda’s pitiful contempt of her quasi-husband Gringoire and 
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her passionate love for Phoebus were treated by her in such an 
artistic way as to merit the highest praise. In the scenes with 
Pheebus she seemed to inspire Mr. n McGuckin to act his 

somewhat more naturally than is his wont, which greatly 
added to the success of the performance. While we say this of 
Mr. McGuckin, however, it must be admitted that he sang his part 
like an artist who is gifted with a remarkably fine voice. Miss 
Clara Perry, whose characteristic is her singularly clear articula- 
tion, was as successful as she could be in the rather tame part of 
Fleur-de-Lys which was allotted to her, while Mr. Davies as 
Gringoire, and Mr. Snazelle as Clopin, the King of the Beggars, 
did very well. The “Claude Frollo” of Mr. Ludwig is an artistic 
conception, and Mr. Crotty’s Quasimodo, a part which the libret- 
tist has made even more repulsive than the original, by intro- 
ducing a large amount of false sentiment into the character, was 
as successful as when we first heard the o Mr. Randegger 
conducted with his usual skill the ex t orchestra which 


~ Mr. Rosa has succeeded in forming. 


THE THEATRES. 


Ta moment when there has been so much discussion about 
“literary merit” in play-writing, the revival at the Court 
Theatre of All for Her,a drama in three acts by Messrs, Her- 
man Merivale and Palgrave Simpson, is peculiarly interesting, 
if only on the grounds that the piece certainly has literary merit 
and certainly is a play in the true significance of the word. 
One of its leading incidents is avowedly suggested by the self- 
sacrifice of Sydney Carton in Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, and 
this in its turn was suggested by the parallel self-sacrifice of Lorin 
in the t, the inexhaustible Dumas’s Maison Rouge. The de- 
tails of the ending of All for Her differ, as it is well that they 
should, from those of the ending of Le Chevalier de Maison-Rouge, 
but the moving spirit, and it is a fine one, is the same. The two 
English play-writers took in fact from Dickens a fine suggestion 
which he had taken from Dumas, and turned it to the best ac- 
count, not in an adaptation of the Tale of Two Cities, which 
“would have been a simple and very likely an unsuccessful course 
to pursue, but in an original piece, into which the idea of 
ta Carton’s character and self-sacrifice was adroitly worked. 
‘This is the dramatist’s art. There are no, or at any rate very few, 
new situations to be invented; and the playwright who takes an 
old situation and gives to it a new eflective setting has done his 
work well. In the case of All for Her the work has been ex- 
ceptionally well done. The situations are uniformly good, uni- 
formly well prepared, the language is excellent, the characteriza- 
tion is consistent and vivid. There is one fault, and it is a fault 
which does not at all impair the stage effect of the play, that the 
Henry Rivers whom the spy Radford has murdered, and whose 
murder Hugh Trevor insists upon with telling triumph, is 
& person entirely unknown to the audience. The scene is other- 
wise so well arranged and so well played that the previous 
existence or non-existence of Henry Rivers is a matter of 
no importance to the spectator, but it is of importance 
toareader. Here, again, is an illustration of what is and what is 
not the dramatist’s art. The dramatist, as well as the novelist and 
the epic poet, wishes to interest us in the persons on whose fate 
hangs the story, and whom we are to admire, to love, or to 
dread. The means of thus affecting the spectators or the readers 
are different in the two cases of the novelist and the dramatist, 
In fine art, of whatever description, an approach to perfection is 
reached when the subject and the artist's means of conveying it 
are in harmony. To the reader of a novel much may be conveyed 
by means entirely unsuitable to stage representation ; and this 
fact is curiously and strikingly illustrated by a comparison between 
the great Dumas’s novel and play the same title—Le 
Chevalier de Maison-Rouye. In a novel’a mere suggestion may 
do all that is needed; for the reader has time to reflect on and 
recur to the passages which have been employed for the pu 
of suggestion ; and he can reconstruct in his imagination things 
which have not been fully exhibited by the writer. On the stage 
the conditions are almost reversed. There is no room for retro- 
spection. All is compressed, and all has to stand forth in the 
boldest relief. From first to last each important element of the 
ge must assert itself fully and finally; and the catastrophe must 
be the harmonized result of all these elements. 

Many more of the conditions referred to than are usually found 
in combination are fulfilled by Messrs. Palgrave Simpson’s and 
Herman Merivale’s play, which has not been seen on the London 
stage for some seven or eight years. One fault in its construction 
we have already mentioned, and it is a fault which is wiped out 
in representation by the intrinsic interest of the scene and 
the excellence of Mr. Clayton's and Mr. Mackintosh’s acting. 
Mr. Clayton’s playing of Hugh Trevor, which commanded well- 
deserved admiration some years ago, has greatly improved. It 
is more finished, more forcible, more evenly balanced, in fact a 
better composition than it was. It is full of fine points,. and 
where a firm touch is most needed in the last act the player's 
resources, already heavily taxed, are more than equal to the 
demand made upon them. Mr. Clayton may be heartily con- 
gratulated upon an exceptionally fine performance of an exception- 
ally arduous part. Miss Marion Terry played Lady Marsden with 
more grace than passion. Miss Kate Rorke deserves especial 
praise for her mute acting in the last scene of the play as Mary 


Rivers. Mr. Mackintosh was throughout excellent as the 
Radford. Mr. Gilbert Farquhar’s performance of Colonel Damer 
was curiously bad. He managed to combine all the faults of 
a third-rate amateur with some of the faults of a third-rate pro- 
fessional. He has not, it would seem, yet learnt how to speak, 
how to stand, or how to move on the stage. Bad as his acting of 
a small but not unimportant part is, there is yet so much good in 
the play and in the acting now presented at the Court that play. 
goers may be very decided! encouraged to go there. 

At “ Toole’s Theatre ” Mr. Burnand’s most ingenious and most 
amusing adaptation, called Artful Cards, has been aptly revived. 
Mr. Toole is as killingly funny in this as he is in the still and 
constantly popular farce of Mr. Guffin’s Elopement. Miss Linden, 
Miss Johnstone, Mr. Garden, whose German manner and accent 
are excellent, and Mr, Ward, deserve special praise for their share 
in a sparkling performance, As to Mr. Guffin’s Elopement, of 
which we have spoken before, we need only now say that the 
desire to know wus Mr. Guffin saw in No. 9 becomes more and 
more burning. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE 


oo letters extend from 1834, when the Carlyles came to 
live in Chelsea, down to the death of the writer in 1866—a 

riod exceeding that of the long war of which Schiller was the 
hate, Ay de mi! may the readers and the reviewer well 
exclaim after reading them. This is the third portion of the 
tragic trilogy which has been undertaken by Mr. Froude for repre- 
sentation on the public stage. Again the question must be asked 
why all these uncomfortable and sad and sordid and degrading 
secrets of a domestic interior should have been ruthlessly thrown 
open for general inspection. Is there no sense of decency, no 
power of reticence left in the world, when it comes to consideri 
the propriety of a ey publication of memoirs or letters 
Are the wishes of the dead always to be held binding, especially 
when they relate, not to the making public their own writings or 
letters, but those of other persons? Further, it may be asked, who 
is there that could come quite scathless out of the examination if 
every dark corner and recess of their most intimate privacy were 
laid bare to the open day. The old belief in the skeleton in every 
house may probably be more often justified than not in particular 
cases; but wise and right-thinking people strive to conceal its 
existence. In the present instance, however, we have been assist- 
ing for the last three years at a minute and’ repulsive double dis- 
section, in which by a hideous process each of the subjects has 
been made to take a part in demonstrating the morbid anatomy, of 
the other. No such spectacle has hitherto been afforded in the 
annals of literature. Had the actors and sufferers lived in Ital 
six hundred years ago they might have been placed for their 
punishment in the lower depths of the regions of torment, among 
the terribly mutilated forms of those whose crime was Discord, with 
limbs hacked and hewed, and with their inmost vitals dreadfully 
rent open. For other reasons, no doubt, the same pair might have 
properly found their allotted place in the milder regions of purga- 
tion. The really loyal attachment which survived so many rigorous 
trials must not be forgotten. There was the lifelong devotion 
of regard and duty on one side, and the tardy recognition at least 
of it on the other. 

It is an obvious matter of speculation to consider whether these 
apse would have led happier lives if differently mated, or if 
eft to live alone ; and now again the way in which their thoughts 
and actions have been opened to scrutiny suggests the reflection 
that many households which have escaped all blame might receive 
it if as much were known about them. If every angry or hasty 
word and every mutinous or sullen thought were blazoned forth, 
much apparently bright felicity might be clouded over, and the 
balance of affection tor which the world gives credit might be 
debited with many ugly items against it. Many of Carlyle’s own 
harsh and savage sayings, which appear so badly in print, were 
carried off harmlessly at the moment of their utterance by the 
laugh and the look, or the sort of symbolical dig in the ribs, by 
which they were accompanied. And in the same way Mrs. 
Carlyle’s complaints of her husband and of her lot in life, which 
indeed were never intended to be seen, look worse upon paper than 
they would have appeared if spoken to her friends. The duty of a 
wife to her husband, if judged by a strict standard, would exclude 
such communication of grievances even to the most intimate 
acquaintances, unless made in the reasonable hope of procuring 
some redress for them. They can only be excused as a vent for 
feelings which, if wholly pent-up, would have been intolerable. 
They.are the smoke and the flame and the showers of ashes which 
are supposed to relieve oppressed nature, and prevent the earth- 
quake and the lava-stream, which, however, in this case they did 
not always altogether avert. 1 

In all instances of matrimonial trouble there are matters which 
cannot and must not be told; andif in all such cases all were 
told, very different conclusions might sometimes be arrived at. 


* Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for Publica- 
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If Carlyle and his wife had never come together, they might each 
have been the happier forit—or they might not. He clearly wanted 
an intellectual but submissive companion, and a constant guardian 
against the petty ills of life. She was ambitious, and would not 
have been contented with a marriage to an ordinary man. But they 
had too many points of resemblance to constitute a perfect union. To 
begin with, they both belonged to the same nationality, and each 
in a high d the perfervid character of the natives 
of their a to which also, and to the small district of it to 
which they both belonged, they were both inclined to believe that 
nearly all merit and virtue was confined. Each of them, with their 
strong but limited and provincial intellects, held in scorn and con- 
tempt which they were not slow to express all which they did not 
understand, or did not choose to know or be in sympathy with. 
The Vestiges of Creation was to Carlyle “a dull book,” and the 
“Bennett controversy” was “something in the newspapers.” 
Both had hard natures—hard as rock, although traversed by veins 
of softer and more impressionable material. It was Mrs, Uarlyle 
who reports to her husband with satisfaction that she had called 
the negroes in Jamaica “a pack of black brutes.” Both had ill 
health, and she thought it her duty to spare him the pain of 
knowing her sufferings—a self-sacrificing and well-meant but 
mistaken proceeding, which in the end only aggravated the evils 
it was intended to alleviate. Carlyle, when he was at the height 
of his fame, and had ceased to suffer from any pecuniary wants, 
when in a beautiful country, and with a friend whom he really 
loved and valued, confesses that nothing could exceed his “ private 
weariness, sadness, misery, and depression.” He laboured indeed 
under morbid mental disease, such as made all Cowper's life 
wretched, and so often embittered that of Samuel Johnson. He 
avoided falling into religious melancholy, but instead of this he 
assumed an air of defiance, from which after all he got little com- 
fort. She, too, was not a meek personage, nor one who forbore 
from saying the things that rose to her tongue. Both were ill to 
ease in their surroundings, and both required absolute freedom 
m noise at night to ensure sound sleep. The suburban character 
of Chelsea unfortunately favoured the keeping of dogs and poultry 
by their neighbours, and the annoyance was felt almost equaily by 
arlyle and his wife; but the trouble and niabaea ot getting 
rid of it of course always fell to her. Both were proud, peculiar, 
and intolerant. 


As their circumstances became more easy, some of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
domestic cares became lighter. There were not the never-ending, 
still beginning, struggles with the constantly changing servants of 
all work, of which one has enough, and more than enough, in 
these volumes, and there was the brougham and horse of her own 
instead of the omnibus. But the friction of daily life did not 
cease. The wife had always to remain in London while the hus- 
band was getting his change of scene and air, to look after house 
Yepairs, painting, carpets, curtains, and bugs; and of the recurring 
details of these matters also much could be spared. Even when 
going to their old haunts in Scotland and to their common friends 
they did not go together or to the same places. Indeed Mrs. 
Carlyle wrote to him, half playfully perhaps and half bitterly, 
“The chief good of a holiday for a man is just that he should have 
shaken off home cares—the foremost of these a wife.” But his 
absences gave her little holiday, and what she had was dis- 
turbed by his restless change of plans and indifference to her con- 
venience and that of her friends. When she did get away she 
dragged her chair with her, for a daily letter was always insisted 
on; and the position of being his “guardian angel,” whether 
absent or present, was, as she herself says, at no time a sinecure. 
She had gratified her wish to marry a man of genius, and had to 
take the consequences, one of the principal of which was that it 
became her duty to keep all disturbance from him—a duty which 
she thoroughly performed, and for which, if done always graciously 
~~ without complaint, unstinted honour would have been her 

ue. 


The long note made by Carlyle upon a letter written in the 
latter part of the year 1863 is a terrible piece of self-condemna- 
tion. He laments his failure to perceive his wife’s condition, 
still expatiating on his own miseries, and dwells with remorseful 
fondness on the bright spots of his existence which her society 
afforded him, and how beautifully she bore up under the effects 
of a dangerous street accident which had befallen her; and yet 
even in this wail of self-reproach there are marks of an ingrained 
selfishness which not even all this outpouring of repentance seems 
able to obliterate. 

The letters themselves br pe: interest and merit. They are 
always perfectly natural, and exhibit much power of racy and 
humorous description. Even the struggles with successive 
generations of “ marchionesses,” one worse than the other and 
pong on to a “pessima,” and with carpenters, and painters, and 

, a3 described by Mrs. Carlyle, have their attraction. The 
fine tactics displayed by her in putting down barking dogs and 
cocks and hens are narrated in words which alternate between 

thos and fun. The narratives of her perils and fears when 

t in charge of the house while in the hands of workmen are 
excellent. A description of Father Mathew administering the 
tem ce pledge is capital. The references to Mazzini and the 
catchwords in the correspondence taken from his talk are amusing. 
There are delightful accounts of D’Orsay, and how he used con- 
summate skill in adapting his dress to his years. There is little 
Written about literary matters, Carlyle had enough of them in 
other ways; and it was not from them that Mrs. Carlyle could 


have found relief when making her dreary confidences to her 
male friends. 

The account of the solitary visit to her old home at Haddington 
is the most beautiful and touching thing in these volumes, and it 
is rarely well told. The poor lady, who had found marriage a 
disagreeable institution, can hardly support the affection with 
which she is greeted when her incognito was laid aside or dis- 
covered. The bit about the old sexton who took her to visit her 
father’s grave is like one of Sir Walter Scott’s most tender and 
truthful touches. He recognizes the universal favourite of the 
place in former days as “her we all looked after whenever she 
went up and down”; and there are a score of old associations de- 
scribed in a way to make one wish that all she wrote was more 
like this. But truly the Mary’s share in her was too often forced 
to give way to the much serving which troubled the Martha’s part 
in her hard and overworked daily life, and she had little time or 
health for indulgence in such writing. 

Requiescat in pace—in the peace from which her memory ought 
never to have been disturbed. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS.* 


HE new volume of poetical plays—poetical not only, b 
T reason of their being th 
name of Ross Neil shows in some respects an advance upon the 
author’s previous work; and to say this is in itself and at once to 
give high praise to the volume’s contents. It had been already 
shown, for instance, that there was something of the combined 
force and simplicity of the Greek drama to be found in the writer's 
achievements; but it was not certain until the appearance of the 
present volume that the dramatist could handle with success and 
with so complete an appearance of ease such a subject as Orestes, 
which is perhaps, for this reason, the most important of the new 
plays. By way of complement to it, and as another illustration 
of the poet’s p and versatility, we have, taking the next 
place to it in the volume, Pandora, which is at once a striking 
and a charming instance of the writer’s power to blend, as 
Alfred de Musset insisted that they should be blended, the 
classical and the romantic methods. Orestes is written naturally 
to a great extent in one key. It is pure tragedy, to which a 
relief is afforded by the insight and art of the characterization, 
and it strongly impresses the reader’s, as in competent hands it 
might well impress the spectator’s, mind with a sense of bitter 
woe, to which exactly the right lightening is given by Electra’s 
last words. In Pandora many moods and many emotions, both 
of tragedy and of high comedy, are dealt with, and the result is 
harmonious and delightful. e have referred to Orestes as being 
in one sense the most important work in the volume, and it is so 
in the particular sense intended—the sense that it proves the 
author's strength to grapple at first hand with the peculiar form 
of drama of which an artistic reflection has been discerned in some 
of the English historical plays from the same pen. Pandora 
is, speaking broadly, yet more important as exhibiting a depth 
and width of imagination and command of language combined, 
which is to our thinking more marked and fuller in this play than 
in almost any one of the previous plays. 

It is, however, time to say something of the other plays 
contained in the volume; and as to these we may begin by 
repeating the statement that they will more than bear compa- 
rison with their predecessors. First on the list is Andrea the 
Painter, in which the central figure is Andrea del Castagno, 
dit des Pendus, in consequence of the commission, to which re- 
ference is made in the course of the play, given to him to 

int certain traitors to the State as they a when h 

y the heels for their crime. “ This play,” as a short note pre- 
fixed to it tells us, “is founded on the well-known story re- 
lated by Vasari and others, of the murder of Domenico Veneziano, 
and his death in the arms of his fellow-artist and assassin ; 
but, beyond a few scattered incidents and allusions, it does 
not otherwise bear an historical character.” It is in its main 
feature a powerful and fine study of the effects of jealousy upon a 
nature not otherwise base, to which is opposed the carelessly inso- 
lent nature of a rival who drives Andrea to what is the very mad- 
ness of resentment. It is a fine and thoughtful dramatic touch 
which, when the murder has been done and the remorse is ever pre- 
sent, brings out the fact that in giving to Domenico the commission 
longed for by Andrea, Lorenzo the Magnificent was in no way 
influenced “: the thought that Domenico was the better man of 
the two. The underplot, which is very artistic, is concerned 
largely with the fact that Morello, a favourite pupil of Andrea, and 
a rival in love, as he thinks, of Domenico, is accused and held 

uilty on strong circumstantial evidence of Domenico’s murder, 

t is the girl Nina, who in herheart has always loved Morello while 
she seemed to encourage Doménico, who brings about the dis- 
covery of the real murderer in a manner which readers may find 
out for themselves, The pla is full of fine both of 
comedy and tragedy on which we would gladly linger; but in 
discussing this volume of plays it is necessary to resist the 
temptation to dwell longer than space permits upon each one of 
the series, We must be content with recurring to the fact that 
the natures of the two painters. are opposed to each other. with 
singular force and fineness, and with adding that Morello is, 
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unlike most young herces in his position, a distinct study of a 
character who in his turn isa valuable foil to the grim figure of 
Andrea. The last lines of the play we may venture to quote, 
prefacing the quotation by telling the reader that early in the 
play an old gipsy woman has, in an impressive and well-arranged 
scene, warned Andrea against a secret enemy who will be always 
with him, and that Andrea, on the revelation of the murder, has 
stabbed himself :— 


Enter Attendants, bringing in MORELLO. 
Nina. [Flying into his arms.] Morello—love—Morello ! 
Mor, O mine own! 
Heav’n owed me something, but hath paid me all. 
And. Myself! she said myself. And it may be; 
* Here on my palm the line grows faint at last 
As I grow faint myself—yea, it may be. 
And have I had mine enemy so near, 
My cruel enemy, that all my life 
I have plotted how to ’scape? and all my life 
He hath been near me, eaten with me and drunk, 
Worked with me where I worked, slept where I slept— 
Ah !—But I'll ’scape—I have found the way—’scape, ‘scape. 
[ Dies. The Curtain falls. 


We have one criticism to make, and that regards the stage arrange- 
ment rather than the dramatic prepets of the piece. In the 
course of Nina's discovery of the truth a vision, like the vision in 
—to take a well-known instance—The Corsican Brothers, at the 
back of the stage is employed, as it seems to us, needlessly. 
finer effect might, we think, be obtained by dispensing with what 
is a rather well-worn stage trick. But the fact that this detail is 
the only one with which we are disposed to find fault is in itself a 
sign of the full approval which the play as a whole commands. 
Andrea the Painter is followed by Claudia’s Choice, which like it 
is written in charming verse, and which, unlike it, is purecomedy, 
touched with just the right dash of pathos and emotion. The 
theme—that of the excellence of a humbler-born lover as opposed 
to the worthlessness of one of higher birth and pretensions being 
age 2 borne in upon an ingenuous girl—is not new in itself, 
ut there is novelty in the handling; and the author is to be 
i congratulated upon so having managed the exposition 
Belmont’s miserable character that there is nothing 
said by him which is inconsistent with the notion of 
Claudia’s having really loved him until an accident revealed what 


he really was. He is a wretched creature, but his wretchedness is” 


the wretchedness of a man of birth and breeding with little brains 
and no heart. Claudia herself has all the attraction that a spoilt, 
wilful, true-hearted girl can have, and Gideon Adams is a fine 
which, seems made for Mr. Charles Kelly. There is an 
ingenious complication, which we shall not reveal, about the loves 
of Claudia and Gideon, The comedy passages are excellent, and 
many of Gideon’s speeches are stirring and convincing ; but out of 
many tempting quotations we prefer to choose Claudia’s speech 
after she has learnt Belmont’s worthlessness, and when she is 
about to give her decision as to making a loveless marriage with 
Gideon in order to save the ruined fortunes of her father’s 
house :— 
Ciau, Nay, I weep not— 
Nor ever shall again. I give him thanks ; 
He hath made me strong to suffer all that now 
May be before me in this world of lies— 
So false that I had half forgot how false, 
And deemed that it might still be worth the pains 
Of being happy in. O fool, weak fool! 
But not weak now—strong as a stone to bear 
Whatever burden they may load me with ; 
Yea, e’en to wed the husband of their choice, 
If ’tis to do them pleasure and so keep 
Undimmed the honour of an ancient name. 
Honour and name—two things impalpable, 
But real as most things are, more a far 
Than love, and truth, and joy ; how better then 
Than in such service can 1 use my life ? 
Nay, if we look more close, what's life itself 
But the disease whereof we all are ill, 
And all in time must die ? and if in some 
More virulent than in others, and more brief, 
Why should we greatly care ?—O see! they come 
To have my answer, and ’tis ready-ripe. 
The schow! I have learned in since they saw me last 
Soon makes its pupils perfect. 
Re-enter Earu and Countess. She throws herself at their feet. 
Father! mother! 
Take me, and do with me whate'er you will ; 
I care not, I am tamed, and wholly yours. 
[The Curtain falls. 
Of Orestes and of Pandora it is more difficult to give any sort of 
notion by extract or by analysis. In both plays the action is so 
continuous and that fix upon an idea or 
upon a passage here and there of, which the special pointing out 
aa not do injustice to the rest; and it is exactly this fecing of 
continuity and completeness which makes us dis to rate these 
two works even higher than former ones. In Pandora the author has 
had a very difficult conception to carry out—that of a race of men 
immortal, subject in a sense to the gods, viewed with jealousy b 
the gods, and suddenly afflicted, by Pandora’s indiscretion, wit 
the pains, the penalties, and the hopes of mortality. The cata- 
strophe is led up to by some exquisite scenes of love and jealousy ; 
bat it is the treatment of the catastrophe which is all-im t. 
Any weakness, any shortcoming shown in that would of its nature 
outweigh the merit of what has gone before, as would also any 
suggestion of an anti-climax afterwards. There is not a suspicion 


of any such weakness or any such suggestion. The play is fine 
and strong from beginning to end. For the reasons above given, and 
also because the author's mastery of poetical and dramatic verse 
is by this time well known to all students of literature, we refrain 
from making any quotations, and conclude by congratulating the 
author of the volume upon what, as we have said, seems to us an 
advance upon the excellent work which the same pen has pre- 
viously given us. , 


THE IRISH QUESTION.* 


hy is, considering the subject, a pardonable [Hibernicism to say 
that if Professor King’s book consisted only of its own appen- 
dix it would be a very valuable contribution to the subject. The 
American author has collected in this appendix, which fills more 
than a hundred pages, all the most valuable préces of the present 
Trish question, such as the text of the Land, Arrears, and Coercion 
Acts, the “charter” of the first Land League, the No-rent Manifesto, 
with extracts from speeches, addresses, pastorals, and so forth, 
To have these things printed together is a great convenience, even 
for those who are familiar with them, while for the ordinary reader, 
whose knowledge of them is probably limited to dim remembrances 
of the comments (often very inexact and‘ always more or less 
coloured by political feeling) of his daily newspaper, the advan- 
tage can hardly be over-estimated. But Professor King by no 
means deserves to have his work praised as if it were nothing but a 
compilation. He visited Ireland twice, in 1881 and last year; he 
travelled about a great deal ; he talked with everybody, but espe- 
cially with the advocates and prominent men of the Land League 
ape be Though he shows no very graphic or original literary power 
e can write with perfect simplicity and clearness, He does not 
seem to possess extraordinary insight, but his judgment appears to be 
sound if plain, and impartial if not exceptionally acute. He seems 
to have no gyno one way or the other except, which is per- 
haps desirable, a slight inclination, as becomes a citizen of a demo- 
cratic Republic, to let the so-called popular side have the best of 
it. He has read all the recent and most of the older books on the 
subject. He has painfully sat through debates in Parliament to 
get a better idea of the personnel of the movement. The result 
of all this is that he has written by far the best and most in- 
structive single volume on the Irish events of 1879-1882 that 
has yet appeared. It comes down to a very recent period, in- 
cluding in the execution of Hynes the definite announcement of 
a change and vigorous policy on the part of the Government, The 
accuracy of fact, except in a very few cases where Mr. King has 
unwarily accepted partisan statements, is very remarkable, and 
almost the only blemish of the book is an occasional blunder in 
spelling proper names and giving titles such as “ Lord Earne,” 
“ Lord Cavendish,” &c., which from the general orthography of 
the book may be set down to the fact of its having been written 
by an American. 
Professor King, before proceeding to his actual history, naturally 
repares his American readers by some general remarks on the 
rish land question. He admits, with a certain simplicity, that 
such Irish grievances as absentecism and eviction are almost un- 
intelligible to an American. “In this country,” he says, meaning 
of course the United States, “no one questions a landlord’s right 
to live where he pleases,” and he elsewhere remarks that in 
America no one would sympathize with a turned-out tenant even 
if his landlord turned him out merely from a desire to make a 
change, much less if he was evicted for non-payment of rent. He 
was met of course by his Irish friends with the great battle-horse 
of “ Celtic tenure.” He gives some of the evidence on this point 
honestly enough, quoting Sir Henry Maine’s famous remark that 
arn ery first thing ever heard about land tenure in Ireland isa 
complaint of rack-renting, than which it is impossible to imagine 
more damaging fact for the decriers of landlordism as a vile Englisk 
importation. But he does not give any conclusions on the sub- 
ject, and indeed it may be said that, like a modest and sensible 
man, Professor King is throughout far less lavish of conclusions 
than of premisses. One thing of no small importance in the 

uestion, however, he omits altogether and rather unaccountably. 

he advocates of the Irish peasants’ right on the ground of Celtic 
tenure and English conquest have been over and over again 
challenged to produce the slightest evidence that any consider- 
able portion, any but the very smallest portion, of Imsh tenants 
and labourers represent the title, whatever it was, of the 
original occupiers. It is clearly absurd that the descendant of a 
soldier of Cromwell should claim his landlord’s lands on the 
ground that the landlord gained them by conquest. It is equally 
absurd (though it is absurd in a contradictory fashion) that 
the representative by descent or title of an English, Scotch, 
or Welsh immigrant of seven centuries, or five centuries, or 
three centuries since should claim the communal rights of the 
O’Carrolls and MacMurroughs whose throats his predecessors, or 
those who cleared the way for his predecessors, cut. But it is 
perfectly clear that Mr. King has in reality but little sympathy 
with any claim of right to the land by the occupier, though he 
sympathizes with that occupier’s hardships, and is naturally no 
friend to a territorial aristocracy. 

Quitting these obscure and shadowy matters, Professor King 

comes to the actual condition of tenure and tenants in the present 
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dain His account of this is reasonably full, accurate enough, | anti-Hibernian, like the late Mr. Carlyle or the living Mr.Goldwin 


haracterized as before by fairness and intelligence. He is 
ae alive to the evils of sub-letting and middlemanship. He 
js aware, notwithstanding his American dislike to what he, like 
some other people, but with more excuse, calls the law of primo- 
geniture and to that of entail, that the Encumbered Fstates Act, 
with its dissolution of settled estates and its cheapening of land 
transfer, was a very dubious blessing. He is not in the least too 
severe in his exposure of the worst drawbacks of the system of 
agency, nor does he reprehend a whit too strongly the mis- 
chievous system of allowing tenants to reclaim land at their own 
expense, with no definite understanding for how long and at what 
rent they may hold it. On the other hand, he has a distrust of 
leases, which shows that he a understands the Irish nature, 
though it is somewhat surprising that he does not see how many, 
if not most, of the objections to them apply to the new Land Act 
tenure. On the whole, however, his picture of the actual state of 
the Irish tenant before the Act of 1870 and between that Act 
and the Act of 1881 deserves to be well spoken of. The same 
deficiency of general criticism may be noted as before. Mr. King 
quotes more than once, and almost without comment, the favourite 
statement of the opponents of landlordism, that Irish land is or 
was a monopoly, and that England destroyed the manufactures 
and commerce which might have prevented it from being the only 
resource of the people. He does not seem to agree very heartily 
with these statements, but he does not, on the other hand, ask the 
unanswerable question why the Irish farmer, unlike the other 
breadwinners of the world, is to be protected against the failures 
and chances of his business and the necessity of turning his hand 
to another ? and he does not ask the still more unanswerable ques- 
tion why, though no disability has rested on Irish commerce or 
manufactures for generations, they have yet made, comparatively 

king, no progress? It is in the answers to these questions that 
the folly and madness of the Gladstonian policy lies, and Mr. King 
does not put them, perhaps for no other reason than that he does 
not consider it his bnsiness to put them. 

Professor King then to the actual history of the Land 
League agitation, from the first steps of Davitt and Devoy to the 
present time. Here, of course, we cannot follow him in detail, but the 
sketch may be warmly recommended, all the more so that we have 
said enough to show that in recommending Mr. King we are by no 
means recommending a writer who simply holds the same views 
as ourselves. Most of his facts, of course, are perfectly well 
known, but he has some which are original and valuable. After 
noticing Mr. Gladstone's repeated denials of any Kilmainham 
understanding, he says positively—and a positive statement of this 
kind is a rare thing in the book—“ Nevertheless there was good 

und for the charges repeatedly made,” and asserts that a 
Parnellite of distinction informed himself that the Kilmainham 
letter was a deliberate overture to the Government, made in con- 
sequence of the Parliamentary party fearing that, while they were 
rendered powerless by incarceration, their Ribbonite rivals would 
supplant them with the people. It is noteworthy that Mr. King 
speaks of the system of levying damages for outrage asa “ barbarous 
but an effective provision.” Very instructive, too, is the account of 
Mr. King’s surprise at the constitution of “ The Castle.” He had 
been led by Irish rant and English Radical chatter to imagine it 
as peopled by Englishmen of the most cruel and tyrannical character. 
He found that with “few exceptions the occupants were lrishmen 
appointed, not for political or military reasons, but by examina- 
tion.” The only objection that he can find is that in Ireland as in 
England the officials become a distinct class without that “‘ demo- 
cratic rotation in office” which the American system gives—it is 
quaint and pleasing to hear a good word for that system from an 
intelligent American. Again, Mr. King has to confess that with 
all his sympathy with the Irish “I have great doubts of their 
being able to live in harmony under any system of government 
they themselves would devise.” Yet again he is compelled to 
acknowledge, what English Radicals strenuously deny, that “ each 
new reform is regarded in Ireland as an evidence of weakness and 
fear in the Government” ; that the main need in Ireland is for “a 
strong Government”; that the talk about “aliens” is nonsense ; 
and that listening to it has chiefly the result of creating “a 
thorough distrust of the Irish, and a conviction that they would 
respect no rights unless compelled to do so.” He examined the 
ery about “Home Rule such as the American States enjoy,” and 
discovered that those who used it “knew nothing of the matter 
and would not be satisfied with State rule at all.” . 

These last utterances are quoted from the few general remarks 
which Mr, King has appended to his book, and which, though his 
disappointment is veiled by some amiable expressions of hope 
and good advice, show about as great a despondency as any 
man after such an examination could possibly feel. For ourselves 
we should be content to put Mr. King’s book—the work of an 
admirer of Mr. Gladstone and English Liberalism, of a sympathizer 
with democracy, of an enemy to entails, primogeniture, and other 
such arrangements, of one who has an obvious liking for Irishmen 
and a thorough and competent knowledge of the subject—into the 
hands of any impartial person who wished to form an opinion on 
the Irish question in preference to any other book of the kind we 
know. We do not agree with all or most of its conclusions ; and, as 
we have pointed out, there are some important gaps in the historical 
information it supplies. But it is all the more valuable because 
of these defects ; it cannot, whatever it may be called, be called the 

work As English or Irish Tory, of a bigoted believer in land- 
lordism, of an alien ignorant of he or even of a nondescript 


Smith, Yet no disinterested person reading it with care could 
well fail to take a view of the subject very much nearer to those 
of Mr. Kavanagh than to those of Mr. Parnell, That further 
information would strengthen and confirm that view we have no 
doubt ; but, as milk for babes in the Irish question, commend us 
to this treatise, written by a believer in the Land Act and an 
admirer of English Liberal policy in Ireland, a 


FOR KING AND KENT.* 


HE author of this novel has, we learn from the title-page, 

written many other stories, historical and otherwise. He is, 
therefore, no novice in the art of fiction. His present work is. 
quite the genuine historical novel, one of the fine old early nine-- 
teenth-century kind. There is a Chapter Dedicatory, addressed 
to His Most Gracious Majesty, Charles II., dated May 29th, 1663, 
and signed by the supposed author, “R.L.” The dedication is 
enriched by notes from the literature of the period, introduced 
with the admirable design of making us remember that the real 
author is not “ R. L.” at all, but Colonel Colomb. This chapter, 
again, is followed by an “ Endorsement of the ‘Original’ MS.,” 
signed by one Jeremiah G., and dated “circ. 1670.” Jeremiah 
testifieth that the work is not by “R.L.,” or Rupert Lendall, at. 
all, though it is a pretended autobiography of that person; and he- 
says, introducing a new mystification, that it was really written 
by that notable “‘ Enemie of y* Truth, Lovelesse of Woollage.” 

As for the MS., I got it from Master Andrewe Paterson of Ivie Lane 
(for y* valew of y* paper), who alsoe said “that though he had once pro- 

y® publication thereof—yet upon further perusal, he dyd discover im 

it so much false and scandalous matter, that he wolde not burden his sowle 
by takeing it to Sr Roger L’Estrange for a Licence to print it—suspecting 
as he dyd that Sr Roger wolde refuse y® same for shame of hys owne part 
in y® Rising in Kent.’ 
Jeremiah appears to have read the MS. very carefully, because he- 
makes occasional notes upon it, and these of so pithy a character 
that one wishes there were more of them. For instance, the: 
narrator speaks of a certain gentleman as showing a face “ by no 
means agreeable ” ; on this Jeremiah remarks, “ He was of a sweete: 
countenance, but manlie as becometh saylor and souldier, for he 
was both. No more; but looke on his Fen ng by Oliver's, 
owne paynter.” With such materials—a Royalist MS., picked up 
in the year 1670 by a person who belonged vehemently to the 
other side; a Chapter Dedicatory by the pretended author, 
Rupert Lendall, who is not the author at all, though the narrative. 
is put into his mouth by the other pretended author, Lovelesse. 
of Woollage; notes by the purchaser of the MS.; other 
notes by Colonel Colomb himself, the ingenious deviser of all. 
this mystification, and a preface by the same hand—what but a 
masterpiece is to be expected? And to heighten and set off the: 
attractions of the work there are, scattered about the three. 
volumes, no fewer than twenty-six “ inscriptions ” to great ladies, 
descendants of Royalists. This is a very striking and peculiar 
feature of the book. Before every other chapter or so is placed 
a blank leaf with the number of the “inscription” and the name. 
of the lady who has consented to be inscribed. This method 
is strongly recommended to those novelists who have hitherto 
depended partly on the attraction of illustrations. These blank. 
pages come cheaper ; and we know that with many readers the mere 
contemplation of the name of a duchess is a joy in itself. Lastly, 
the title, For King and Kent, with the county arms and the motto. 
“Invicta” on the cover, appeals to that old-fashioned county 
patriotism which some have averred to be dead and buried long 
since. If there are, however, still living any who yet feel the. 
ancient pride of belonging to the county of t, here is a book. 
for them, all about Kentish men. 

The romance grew out of a paper read before the Antiquarian 
Society of Kent on a Royalist rising which took place in that. 
county in the year 1648. Oolonel Pca «Ss clearly belongs 
to the Cavalier side, being put upon the scent by a reference in 
Clarendon to a young lady “full of zeal” and to a certain con-- 
vivial meeting, proceeded to hunt up the particulars of this. 
obscure rising ; and we have uo doubt that he constructed a very 
interesting and valuable paper. His work shows that he has taken, 
infinite pains to get at the names, positions, ages, character, offices, 
rank, and peculiarities of every person concerned in the story ; and. 
we are sure that, when he introduces us to Sir Anthony Audier, 
Sir Thomas Peyton, Colonel Colepepper, and the rest, these 
gentlemen were actually engaged in the business, either directly 
or indirectly ; when his characters swear horribly, as they some- 
times do, we are quite certain that we are in safe hands, and 
are not compelled to hear those anachronisms in swearing which. 
less skilful practitioners might have foisted on us. We are satis-. 
fied, for instance, that Colonel Colomb would not put the oaths 
of our armies in Flanders into the mouths of Royalists of 
1648. The book, in fact, is an attempt, with “ properties” of 
the most correct kind, at the restoration of life in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and, which is a most difficult thing to 
accomplish, of life in the country. There are plenty of materials 
for a reconstruction of London life at the time, though it has 
never yet been properly done, Peveril of the Peak being too late 
and Nigel just too early. One may go so far as to say that the 
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author has got more material than he needed ; certainly he crams 
his book with details which do not advance the story. And yet 
the result is that the time is not reconstructed at all; we never 
feel the atmosphere of the century; the dress is there; the lan- 
guage is there—sometimes; the characters are real genuine cha- 
racters of the time and the place; but the atmosphere is wanting. 
Scott frequently sinned against the facts and the ideas of the 
time; in the Talisman he is altogether ridiculous about his 
scenery; but he always seems to get the right atmosphere, 
the colour, the feel of the air. i Colonel Colomb’s work 
it is as if one should say, being in the fens of Lincoln, “ How 
bracing is the air on these uplands of the Cheviot Hills!” 

It is a great shame in most cases for a reviewer to tell the story 
of a novel, but when the story is so confused, so destitute of central 
interest, so curiously involved, and so undramatic as the one before 
us, it does no harm at all to tell as much of it asis possible. On the 
contrary, it does good, because it prepares the er for a web of 
intrigue which need cause him no ‘uneasiness, a succession of 
incidents which lead to nothing, and a multitude of characters in 
none of which he will feel the least interest. With this assurance 
he will read the volumes without impatience, and be enabled to 
appreciate at its true value the archwological researches which 
have enabled Colonel Colomb to revive so many details of the time. 
And by indicating a small portion of the contents we oe prepare 
the reader for sensations which perhaps no other living novelist could 

ive him—that of being sound asleep and having a bad time. For, 
in point of fact,and not to withhold from the author his real claim 
to glory, we confess at once that the book is more like a night- 
mare than any other book that we ever remember to have read. 

The nightmare note is struck in the first line, where the master 
takes his prentice by the throat and asks him where he has 
bestowed his daughter. The prentice, who is Rupert Lendall, 
the hero, replies first by saying that he knows nothing about the 
yours lady, and next by reminding his master of his drunken 

abits. Jeremiah adds a note, asking if any one ever heard of a 
prentice replying in such a strain who was not presently cudgelled 
and dismissed. Herein Jeremiah shows his ignorance of law, 
because prentices might be cudgelled but could not be dismissed. 
The gallant prentice further informs his master that, so far from 
being in love with his daughter, he has long been in love with a fine 
lady of Canterbury, the Lady Anne Wotton. He then takes the 
opportunity of asking leave to “spend the holidays which my 
master always allowed me about Christmas with some friends of 
mine down in Kent.” The master consented, but told him that he 
must firet take a letter to Windsor, That an aspiring prentice 
should lift his eyes to a noble lady isa touch of romance, and has 
more than once been made the theme of a ballad or a penny dread- 
ful. From the romance to the realism is, however, a dreadful 
drop. As for masters being in the habit of giving prentices holidays 
about Christmas, the holiday was not yet invented; and as for 
“going to spend their holidays with friends in Kent,” neither 
the South-Eastern nor the Chatham and Dover Railway was yet 
constructed, nor were there any stage-coaches, and Canterbury was 
about as far from London in those daysas Glasgow is now. But 
it is absurd to argue as if we were speaking of a real novel, and, 
for a nightmare, the holidays and friends are cleverly introduced. 
We have, however, only begun. At four o’clock business in the 
shop was over—prentices in the time of Charles I., in dreams, are 
like modern Civil servants, and attend from ten to four—and 
Rupert went to call upon Lilly the astrologer, who showed him a 
figure in a crystal, but of course not the figure he wished to see; 
on leaving Lilly, he felt light-headed and (which always happens 
in a dream of this os fell in with a rush of people and a 

trol of horse and foot who knocked him down; then he said he 
@ pass from Sir Thomas Fairfax, which is exactly what, in his 
dream, a prentice boy would say, and they picked him up, and next 
day he started for Windsor. On the way he passed a man 
whose face he remembered, but could not tell where or when he 
had seen it before; the man glared at him; at Windsor Castle 
the soldiers refused to let him give the letter to the General, but took 
him, as soldiers in a dream would most likely do, to Lady Fairfax. 
She was hotly disputing with some godly ministers, and they all ran 
away when the prentice was announced ; but presently she came 
back with a bundle of wet lace in her hand, the water trickling 
down her face; moreover, she knew the boy perfectly well, and 
shook his hand bone and entered upon a statement of the poli- 
tical situation. But she is interrupted by the godly men, one of 
‘whom makes a bad pun. So the prentice getteth him away from 
there and goes to another house. This is a most masterly stroke, 
and a us the true nightmare bewilderment; being at Windsor 
Castle, the headquarters of Sir Thomas Fairfax, whose flag 
(had each Parliamentary general a flag of his own?) was flying 
over the Great Tower, he goes and knocks from house to house 
asking for the General; this is perfect; one is only afraid of 
waking up before getting any further. As we might expect, he 
does not find Sir Thomas, which would spoil the dream; but he 
finds instead the man who had glared at him on the road; the 
name of the man is Miriam; but of course it might just as well 
have been Susan, so mad and mischievous is he. “ Spawn of the 
wicked one,” says Miriam, “thine hour is come.” Then he makes 
# clutch at Rupert's throat; the boy flies, and Miriam runs 
after him, the people “_e™ Loo! Loo!” This is a most 
admirable stroke of genius. When oneruns away in a dream, the 
bystanders always cry “Loo!” Rupert runs down a narrow 
lane, the soldier close at his heels, In some nightmares at this 
point the enemy catches the dreamer, who wakes up just in 


time to prevent himself from being killed ; in this nightmare, which 
has to be extended over three volumes, we cannot follow the ordi- 
nary rule; so the fugitive leaps over a wall into a cabbage- 
garden, jumps a ditch, and doubles back to the same lane, Miriam 
still after him, sword in hand. The doubling back to the same lane 
is another stroke of genius, being dyspeptic to the highest degree, 
Then he rushes into a house and finds a closet at the end of a large 
hall—this also is beautifully true to nature—into which he creeps, 
while a servant turns the key upon him, and Miriam, not satisfied 
with the girl's assurance that the closet is empty, looks through a 
large peephole and pokes the sword through in a most alarming 
manner. The closet, we are not surprised to hear, is recognized 
by the prentice as his “ usual lodging,” and there is a dreamlike 
fidelity shown not only in this statement, but in the fact that the 
closet contains fuel on the right and a bed on the left, with a 
portrait of the late Master Pym. This is so ridiculously unlike 
probability that it makes the nightmare perfect. What Miriam 
would have done further with that dreadful sword of his no one 
can tell, becuse he is interrupted by Sir Thomas Fairfax himself, 
who orders him to go away. Then the prentice goes to sleep and 
is awakened after a dream of caves and reptiles. This dream 
within a dream is uncommon; but we have known it to happen in 
very bad nightmares. What wakens him is a voice saying “ He 
shall fill the place with the dead bodies.” The cheerful speaker 
was no other than Cromwell. 

The prentice next looks through the peephole, and assists at a 
meeting of generals, who come into the room with a candle look- 
ing for Oliver. (This idea seems to be borrowed from one of 
Quarles’s Emblems.) The council is interrupted by Miriam, who 
cries out that there is some one in the closet; the door is burst 
open, and the boy dragged forth. How the book goes on; how 
the most baleful results of indigestion are portrayed with a force 
and fidelity amounting to genius; how the true spirit of the thing 
is maintained without a drop or a break, or a gleam of probability, 
or any approach at coherence, may be left to be proved by those 
who wish to enjoy in their waking hours what most they dread in 
their sleep. 


MARTINEAU’S SPINOZA.* 


R. MARTINEAU tells us that he intended to write an 

account of Spinoza for Professor Knight's series of “ Philo- 
sophical Classics,” but that, “from some want of skill in com- 
pressed exposition,” he could not bring it within the limits 
prescribed. Perhaps the defect which the author here modestly 
confesses does him little discredit. If we may judge by a 
good many specimens of that “ compressed exposition” for 
which our age seems to have an insatiable appetite, the re- 
quired skill is not a thing to boast of very loudly. To com- 
press the life and work of a thinker into the limits of some 
two hundred small octavo pages commonly means to boil down 
second or even third-hand accounts into a statement which seems 
intelligible only at the cost of being inexact and one-sided. Dr. 
Martineau had made a careful study of Spinoza at first hand, and 
required space to set forth a complete individual impression of 
that profoundly interesting thinker. And the student of philo- 
sophy, at any rate, will feel no regret that he resolved to break 
the fetters which bound him, and embody the results of his study 
in a volume which is large enough to combine an attractive 
manner of presentment with a just and adequate rendering of the 
subject. The appearance of the volume at this moment, so soon 
after Mr. F. Pollock’s elaborate and scholarly work, may seem to 
some to be unfortunate; and the author pays a graceful tribute to 
his predecessor in the observation that if he had “ foreseen the appear- 
ance of Mr. F. Pollock’s comprehensive and masterly volume on the 
same subject,” he should hardly have undertaken the work. Yet 
we think that the book is not likely to be injured by its formid- 
able rival. Dr. Martineau’s volume is sufficiently different in its 
mode of treatment, as well as in its point of view, to make it 
fresh and striking to the student, while its smaller bulk will no 
doubt be a recommendation to the rather hard-worked “ general 
reader.” 

The first part, consisting of somewhat more than a fourth of the 
whole, gives us an interesting account of Spinoza’s life. Here the 
author has evidently taken pains to get at the facts so far as these 
can be ascertained or reasonably conjectured. In some cases he 
opposes the views of later critics. For example, he seeks to find 
a thin substratum of truth in the pretty story of Spinoza’s love 
for his pupil, Van den Ende’s daughter, which has been cruelly 
discredited by the discovery of that lady’s childish age at the time 
referred to. Dr. Martineau is not a person likely to accept the 
tradition that the calm and eminently reasonable mind of the 
Jewish youth, preoccupied with speculative inquiry, was influenced 
by a violent passion for the little Clara Maria of twelve summers, 
whose intelligence he exercised in the conjugation of Latin 
verbs. He observes, however, “It is possible enough that they 
(Spinoza and the future husband) may have played the part 
of lover to the young lady successively; for though Spinoza 
was no longer in the city after 1656, he was within an “— 
walk of it on the Ouderkerk road for five years more. He 
would not fail to keep up his intimacy with the Van den 
Ende family; and nothing could be more natural than that 
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the friendship begun in a common love of Virgil and Cicero 
should turn, at the ages of seventeen and twenty-nine, into love 
of each other” (p. 25). The scanty materials available for the 
biographer of Spinoza are eked out by ample knowledge of the 
history of the period, political and religious. Thus, following out 
the tradition that among the liberal-minded Christians with whom 
Spinoza had consorted before his final alienation from the syna- 
gogue were certain Mennonites and Collegiants, Dr. Martineau 
gives us a brief, yet exceedingly interesting, sketch of the history 
of these sects, which goes far to show the antecedent likelihood 
of this seemingly odd fraternization, They were the result of 
two successive movements, the object of which was to widen the 
basis of religious belief and to emphasize the inner spiritual life as 
inst the external and ritual. The Mennonites seem, as the 
author points out, to have had points of affinity with the 
Herrnhiiter and the Society of Friends. “What was it” (asks 
Dr. Martineau) “that attracted Spinoza to these simple-minded 
Christians at this crisis of his inward history? Not any help 
which they could give to his Biblical doubts or his speculative 
problems ; for they were plain tradesmen, without erudition or philo- 
sophy. Still less any conversion to their faith ; for the undermining 
of Judaism was, with him, the prevention of Christianity. But the 
inwardness of their religion, which set it free from the letter of 
history and law, and made it a simple relation between the finite 
and infinite mind, was a welcome relief from an exclusive ritual 
and incredible traditions.” To these attractions were added “ their 
pure ideal of duty, their fraternal union, their tolerance amid in- 
tolerance, and not least the political fidelity they had shown to 
the wise and heroic upholders of the Republic” (p. 18). The writer 
appropriately adds:—“ That a youth of two-and-twenty, on the 
eve of an estrangement from all that was dear in the past, should 
be drawn, in feeling after new associations, by the simple charm of 
iety, truthfulness, and charity, and should not miss it, however 
idden in the shade, marks the clearness of his moral nature.” A 
similar skill in utilizing scanty materials is shown in the effort to 
explain another, and perhaps odder acquaintance of Spinoza— 
namely, with Heinrich Oldenburg. Oldenburg seems to have had his 
countrymen’s proverbial skill or good luck in finding a comfortable 
niche for himself abroad. He had come to this country as Consul 
for Bremen, his native city. After this we hear of him at Oxford, 
supporting himself as a private tutor. By the help of influential 
connexions which he had formed, he was appointed one of the 
secretaries to the new Royal page hough not in any 
way distinguished for scientific or other knowledge, he seems 
to have possessed enough to see the papers of others through 
the press. He was fond of the society of scientific men, and 
had a genuine, if not very intelligent, interest in their doings ; 
and these motives sufficed to make him an industrious servant of 
the new society. On a visit to the Continent Oldenburg went 
specially to see Spinoza. He probably had about as much interest 
in Spinoza’s contemplations on infinite extension and thought as 
an American interviewer of Mr. Herbert Spencer would be likely 
to have in that thinker’s doctrine of the universal postulate. 
Nevertheless, the interview did not apparently bore the usually 
reticent Spinoza. “It was, perhaps, pleasant to meet with so good 
a listener as the visitor from England, on whose part he knew 
himself secured against plagiarism by honourable character, though 
he did not yet know that he was also secured by speculative in- 
capacity.” A correspondence grew out of this meeting, in which 
the philosopher takes pains to expound his new ideas, and the 
secretary is profuse in his appreciation of their value, and in his 
encouragements, But the thing was a sham from the beginning. 
“By degrees they got to understand their inevitable misunder- 
standings; the philosopher withdraws his confidences, and the 
secretary his hortatives to take heart and publish ; and the inter- 
view, effusively begun, dies off into coolness and commonplace.” 
The author's account of Spinoza’s philosophy is no less able in its 
way than his gracefully written biography. Mr. Pollock, in his 
exposition of the same subject, endeavoured to bring out its points 
of contact with modern thought. Dr. Martineau goes in the other 
direction, and emphasizes its remoteness from current conceptions. 
In doing this he seems to us to be rendering the student a useful 
service. It is easy to exaggerate the modern side of Spinoza. In 
spite of his clear apprehension of the reign of law in the world of 
matter and of mind alike, he is far enough away from the stand- 
point of modern thought, This Dr. Martineau has taken special 
pains to show, and has succeeded in showing. One may not 
exactly like the way in which it is done. If a reverent attachment 
unfits a mind for a perfectly calm judgment of a thinker’s work, a 
decided feeling of opposition is apt to limit insight and even to 
beget positive misapprehension. Dr. Martineau has evidently 
taken great pains to get at Spinoza’s system by comparing passage 
with . In some cases, too, he makes ingenious suggestions 
in order to fill up apparent lacunz in his system, or explain away 
seeming incongruities. Yet the reader has the suspicion all the 
time that the critic is too far away from the object of hisinspection 
to see it at once in its details and in its unity. And, however 
this may be, it must be regarded as a decided blemish that 
criticism of a decidedly hostile character mingles itself in 
so perplexing a way with exposition. Dr. Martineau might 
Perhaps say that he was unable to find a coherent web 
of thought running through Spinoza’s writings, and was conse- 
qrently driven to expose its shortcomings and inconsistencies. 
t in this eden Syed said, it would have been better to 
blish @ criticism, not an exposition, of the system. If, 
Rowever, ho reader already Knows his Spinoss, and is 


see him subjected to the ordeal of an acute and unsparing criti- 
cism, he is likely to find Dr. Martineau’s volume stimulating and 
profitable reading. It need hardly be said that there is in it 
nothing of the old-fashioned brutal polemic of orthodox opponents 
against the “ atheistic philosophy.” Although one half guesses now 
and again that Spinoza’s system, more particularly in its ethical 
and religious results, is thoroughly obnoxious to the critic, he 
skilfully hides all traces of antipathy, and proceeds to examine it 
in the cool temper of the dialectician. And, as a piece of adroit, 
masterly, and thoroughly fair philosophic duelling, it deserves to 
take its place by the side of J. S, Mill’s Examination of Hamilton 
and of Professor Green’s Introduction to Hume. 
Dr. Martineau deals successively with Spinoza’s Logical Theory, 
or method, his Metaphysical System, and his Ethical, Political, and 
Religious doctrine. The first ei gives us a clear and intelligible 
view of Spinoza’s manner of p Hlosophizing, and some good obser- 
vations on the dangers of applying a rigid geometric method to 
problems. The deductions of have their 
“ analytic prelude ”—that is to say, a basing of the initial assump- 
tions of the science on the analysed results of concrete experience. 
But Spinoza, omitting this, “takes the assumptions on their own 
merits as intuitive; taking them only as thoughts, by seeing 
whether they reason out into absurdity or truth.” In this part is 
brought out with great clearness the fundamental egos 
confusion in Spinoza’s system lurking in his use of the word 
“idea.” According to him our mind is constituted by the sdea 
of our bodily organism. In this statement he mixed up two 
distinct propositions which he never clearly separated. The body 
is related to the mind as a set of material concomitants or con- 
ditions; it is also related to it as an object of perception. The 
correlatives “idea” and “idealim” covered the double relation 
of concomitance of events and of subject and object in cognition. 
Owing to this confusion Spinoza had a very uncertain conception of 
what it is that we do perceive, speaking of this object sometimes 
as our own organism, sometimes as extraneous ies, The ex- 
sition of the method, good as it undoubtedly is, would probably 
ave gained in value by a fuller reference pris sage redecessors, 
and more particularly to Descartes. In dealing with the onto- 
logical system built up by this method, Dr. Martineau does his 
best, with the aid of a wide and accurate scholarship, to throw 
light on the obscurities of substance, attribute, and mode in their 
mutual relations. He thinks that here again Spinoza fails to dis- 
tinguish. The relation of substance and attribute is not dis- 
criminated from that of cause and effect, and confusion results, 
There is the semblance of a unification of things through the 
junction of the attributes (extension and thought) in a single 
substance ; but these divergent lines, radiating from a common 
point, turn out when looked at from the other side to be parallel, 
two streams of events flowing on side by side in juxtaposition yet 
in guarded isolation. Coming to the Ethics we find the same line 
of trenchant criticism. Dr. Martineau is alley happy in exposing 
Spinoza’s inconsistency in first expelling will from the human 
faculties by identifying it with intellect—namely, “the power of 
affirming and denying ”—and then reintroducing it half-surrepti- 
tiously in the shape of “Conatus,” the endeavour of each thing 
“to persist in its own existence.” This idea of a conatus is, 
according to our author, based on a law of physical inertia as 
formulated by Descartes, that “each particular thing continues to 
exist in the same state, as far as it can, and never changes it except 
by collision with others”; only in Spinoza’s hands the notion be- 
comes something more than the absence of spontaneous change, 
and takes on the dignity of a power or causal energy. Dr. Martineau 
gives us a sufficiently full and interesting account of Spinoza’s 
curious psychology, and his simple but sublime doctrine of right 
living. on however, the reader begins to feel the radical dif- 
ference of sentiment between Spinoza and his expositor, and this 
impression becomes still more distinct in the presentation of the 
religious doctrine. According to ovr author, Spinoza, planting 
himself where he does, has no right either to his ‘Heal of service- 
able citizenship, or to his sublime conception of “ an intellectual 
love of God.” But when we approach such points as these the 
resources of our common logical thought begin to fail us, and the 
question becomes rather one of the varying possibilities of indi- 


vidual feeling. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM.* 


HE Story of an African Farm is clever, imaginative, original, 
T and terribly quit Yet it is only fair to say that the dull- 
ness is relative, or rather is the result of conscientious ex 
riences during @ comprehensive survey; for there are effective 
scenes and bright pieces of description which prove that Mr. Iron 
might be entertaining if he pleased. We own to a certain pre- 
liminary disappointment, for we fancied that we should have a 
story of Seuth African speculation and adventure on the border- 
land between savagery and civilization. We had hoped to hear of en- 
counterswith ravening lions, and of hairbreadth escapes from raidi 


Zulus ; of oxen — their tracks on long journeys thro 

waterless deserts, or driven by Bechuanas or en into 
inaccessible kranzes, when they been stampeded by a sudden 
onslaught on the night-lager. For we love, by way of variety, a 


novel of wild incident. Asa matter of fact, we have nothing of 


* The S African Fi By Ralph Iron. London: Chapman 
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the kind; and the story is somewhat mystical and hyper-philo- 
sophical. We are introduced to a world of most eccentric person- 
ages, who gravitate between the transcendental and all that is most 
commonplace. There is neither sequence nor continuity in the 
narrative of events; people appear and figure prominently on the 
scene, to vanish without leaving a trace of their influence behind 
them ; while others babble extravagant fancies in spheres in- 
finitely removed from ordinary intellects, being inspired ap- 
by the light of primitive reason, since they have 
y enjoyed the most elementary advantages of education. 
Perhaps we speak bitterly, or even unjustly; yet it is difficult 
not to do so, for we have found the clever author tedious and 
tantalizing. If he had pulled himself together and condescended 
to be more practical, he had the materials for an entertaining and 
exciting novel. He has a happy gift of vivid description; he is 
evidently acquainted with the country and the manners he depicts ; 
and, being ly an enthusiastic analyst of human nature, he 
ight have successfully indulged his tastes—in moderation. As 
it is, he has run wild in the regions of fancy; and we can only 
recognize the fidelity of his portraits when he is dealing with the 
most prosaic characters of his tale. His stray sketches of every- 
day life among the Boers strike us as admirable; and there is 
nothing better in the book than the account of a Dutch wedding, 
— perhaps the details of the preliminary courtship to what 
-was literally and essentially a marriage of convenience. 

Thus we can hardly doubt that the coarse, sensual, and grasping 
Tant’ Sannie is a photograph. Tant’ (Aunt) Sannie is mistress, or 
at least life-renter, of the Farm in the wilderness, which is the 
scene of as much sorrow and suffering as we hope seldom falls to 
the lot of any half-dozen of ordinary mortals. Comely and well- 
conditioned as she may have been when she was young, she has 
swelled to bloated and unwieldy proportions in living a life of 
listless self-indulgence on the fat of the land. She is rather 
callous than positively cruel, and she has been befooled and 
flattered by her Hottentot hand-maidens, A worse guardian 
for the young people under her charge could be hardly ima- 
gined. ere are three of these; a stepdaughter of the fat 
old Boer woman, the child of one of her former husbands; 
another little girl, of great beauty, who has found a home 
on the farm; and a ee uy boy, the only son of her German 
overseer. We speak of “one of her former husbands,” for 
figure might appear likely to tell against her hopes, she is fully 
determined to _pelicne 4 a third time. Indeed, as Mr. Iron 
describes the manners and customs of the Boers, no woman with a 
modest independence need ever despair ; and what seems the wild 
ambition of Taunt’ Sannie is speedily realized. The account of that 
courtship, by the way, is exceedingly humorous, although slightly 
repulsive. We need hardly say that the corpulent old termagant 
is the most unattractive of women; nor does she set off her super- 
annuated charms by either cleanliness or coquetry, for, according 
to the custom of her country-folks, she turns into bed in her clothes. 
Nevertheless, she has suitors if not admirers in abundance, and 
one of these happens to make his appearance at the farm when 
she specially craves for consolation after a ing blight on her 
affections. A gay deceiver who had touched her senses has dis- 
appeared, and so the fortunate “ Little Piet Vander Walt” turns 

in the nick of time. Mynheer Vander Walt, in appearance as in 
disposition, is the very opposite of his bulky mistress, He is small, 
shy, and morbidly timid, and, notwithstanding the encouragement he 
receives, has hardly a single word to say for himself. But the path of 
duty is clear ; and having once screwed his courage to the sticking- 
int, he carries on his courtship as a matter of business. Happily for 
modesty, the mind of his mistress is made up, and she is ready 
to meet his advances far more than halfway. With scant pre- 
liminaries and no flowers of speech, Vander Walt, who has 
recently become a widower, goes straight tothe point. He couches 
his proposal in words sufficiently significant. ‘ Aunt,” said the 
young man explosively, “can we sit up to-night?” Hereceives a 
ready reply in the affirmative; and Tant’ Sannie, smiling and 
simpering, leaves the room to fetch the candles which are de rigueur 
on such an occasion. We do not fancy that any Dutchman asa rule 
is voluble ; nevertheless we can understand that the custom which 
enjoins a couple who are courting to sit up en téte-d-téte through 
the night may be agreeable enough when both are young and the 
lady is comely. But it must involve sadly wearisome hours of 
increasing suffering when it is the prelude, as in this case, to a 
marriage for money. Tant’ Sannie, who does not pride herself on 
her social gifts, has to make most of the conversation and the 
whole = the in vain to her into 
fervour by pressing him to put his feet upon the stove, by sidlin 
her chair towards his, and filling him captuls of oiling coffee 
from the coffee-kettle. When breaking of the day brings 
blessed relief, she withdraws to her couch with infinite satisfac- 
tion in the sense of a duty di . Where is Piet Vander 
Walt?” her stepdaughter asks her. ‘ Just gone,” said Tant’ 
Sannie; “and I am going to marry him this day four weeks. 
Tam dead sleepy,” she added, “the stupid thing doesn’t know 
how to talk love talk at all,” and she climbed into the four-poster, 
clothes and all, and drew the quilt up to her chin. 

Tant’ Sannie is very good of her kind; but as for most of the 
other characters they are either caricatured, distorted, or idealized. 
The one who comes the nearest to really touching our feelings, 
though most of them are meant to be more or less pathetic, is the 
good old German Overseer, who has long been the right hand and 
confidant of Tant’ Sannie. But though much may be allowed to 


a worthy man who has spent most of his days in a wilderness, 
the Overseer is simple beyond belief. We have said that before 
Tant’ Sannie had promised her hand to Herr Vander Walt, her 
tender young affections had suffered a disappointment. In fact, a 
fascinating stranger had made his appearance at the farm, and 
finally succeeded in billeting himself upon the inmates. As the 
old Overseer is gullible beyond credibility, so Bonaparte Blenking 
is false, mean, and malignant beyond all possibility of imagination, 
If the author had only “drawn it somewhat milder” in describ- 
ing him, Bonaparte would have been an amusing character. As 
it is, the extravagance of his lies ought to betray him to the dullest 
capacity ; his cowardice is a perpetual commentary on the courage 
of which he brags; the cruelty that is inspired by the very 
wantonness of malice is beyond conception; while gross and 
shameless ingratitude caps his highly coloured character. Such as 
he is, however, Mr. Blenkins is the instrument of bringing the poor 
old Overseer to a tragical end. It is the Overseer who had stood Mr. 
Blenkins’s friend, when Tant’ Sannie would have shut her door in 
the face of the vagabond. It is the Overseer who fondly believes 
all his lies, “ because he says so-and-so distinctly,” and accepts 
the hero at his own valuation, although, after dilating on the simul- 
taneous slaughter of a dozen of bears, single-handed, Blenkins 
has taken to flight in abject alarm before the fluttering attack of 
a half-grown ostrich. It is the Overseer who, anticipating the 
vagabond's hints, dresses him in his own best Sunday’s suit, and 
procures him the means of a permanent livelihood. Then, to his 
profound astonishment, “ the stranger that he had taken in” turns 
round one day upon the worthy old simpleton, as the prompter of 
his mistress, Thanks to the malignant calumnies of the imagina- 
tive Mr. Blenkins, the Overseer is cast adrift at a moment's notice, 
At least he would have been cast adrift had not a kindly Pro- 
vidence spared the blow to him. When they go to his quarters 
in the morning, he is found lying dead upon the floor; and some 
days afterwards Bonaparte announces his death to his orphan boy 
with a flippancy that sounds incredible, even from his lips. 

That boy of the Overseer’s, and his child-companion, the pretty 
little girl Lyndall, who blooms under our eyes into the beauties of 
womanhood, are to our mind, notwithstanding their natural graces, 
the most objectionable people in the novel. They are conceived 
with imagination, ingenuity, and originality; and they might 
easily have been made interesting and even engaging. They 
have quaintly far-fetched thoughts, and shape bright fancies into 
ey pw visions. But, setting aside the extreme unlikeli- 

ood of two such originally fantastic minds being born amidst 
the prosaic surroundings of the Dutch farm, they are made the 
mouthpieces of the maddest and most mystical rhapsodies. Takin 
these at the best, and regarding them strictly from the eritical 
point of view, they become a tiresome drag on the swing of 
the story. The little imps are both precocious sceptics, express- 
ing their disbelief of those deeper mysteries of which we dare 
to say that they could never even have dreamed, in profanities 
and inanities; while little Miss Lyndall, when grown to maiden’s 
estate, speaks out on the most delicate subjects with a candour 
which may possibly be innocence, but which sounds like some- 
thing very different. And indeed we are bound to say that, in 
situations as in language, the author is sometimes more daring than 
delicate. A certain Gregory Rose is brought upon the scene, who 
devotes himself to Lyndall after jilting her foster-sister. As first 
presented to us, Gregory is a fool, and bis sentiments are as 
shallow and superficial as need be. When he loves this strangely- 
attractive Lyndall, though still remaining as much a fool as ever, 
his inner nature seems to change as by enchantment. Lyndall has 
forced herself, with characteristic independence, on a rich Eng- 
lishman as his mistress, though the man prayed for nething better 
than to behave honourably and make her his wife. The lovi 
Gregory follows on the trail of the couple, and finds Lyndall lefty it 
not deserted, and lying on what seems likely to be her deathbed. 
The landlady of the little inn remarks that the patient is in in- 
different hands, being tended only by Hottentot nurses. Where- 
upon Mr. Gregory Rose shaves his whiskers, dons female attire, 
offers his services as a trustworthy sick nurse, and in that capacity 
discharges all the duties of the sick chamber. How his devotion 
should have been rewarded is a question for casuists; we should 
fancy, from what we know of the sick woman, that had she re- 
gained strength and consciousness she would have had the sick 
nurse promptly kicked out of the room. So much for a novel 
which is a striking example of how a really clever and ingenious 
writer may overreach himself in ambitious efforts after originality. 


DUNCKER’S HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY.—VOL. VI.* 


5 he remarks which we have already made on the previous 
volumes of this work (Saturday Review, February 16, 1878 ; 
February 7, 1880; and April 9, 1881) leave little to be said about 
either the general plan and method of the author, or the way 
in which the translator has performed his task. Professor Max 
Duncker’s History of Antiquity is a work which should be in 
the hands of — : historical student, not merely as a book for 
poe reference, but to be carefully read and digested; and the 

nglish dress provided for it is fully worthy of the original. In 
some of the earlier portions we had to point out a few phrases or 


* The History of Antiquity. From the German of Professor Max 
Duncker. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Vol. VI. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
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sentences which might have force or meaning in German but 
which were seemingly not intelligible in English; but longer 
practice has been rewarded by greater success; and it may be 
‘doubted whether, from beginning to end of this last volume, the 
reader will find, a single expression which looks like the mere 
turning of German into English words without regard to their 
conversion into genuine English speech. 
_ The t merit of Professor Max Duncker’s work lies, as we 
have said, in the clearness with which he treats the history of the 
ancient world, like all other history, as a coherent whole, in 
which it is absolutely impossible to deal a weg with any one 
part without reference to other parts, while the several parts have 
each its own measure of importance. In all the six volumes 
we may safely say that there is no chapter lacking in interest, 
and that many provide such a store of knowledge as to leave the 
reader with little excuse for flagging attention. Even within the 
compass of some 2,500 pages it was obviously impracticable to 
treat exhaustively the fortunes of the ancient world, even within 
the limits which the author imposed upon himself, and which 
many perhaps will regard as too narrow; but no one question is 
treated lightly or superficially, and special students may find 
in his chapters some points which had escaped their notice, or of 
which they had failed to perceive the true bearing. The number 
of works dealing directly or incidentally with the religions of 
India is almost a legion; but in very few, if any of them, can an 
account be found of Aryan caste and Brahmanical ascendency in 
Hindustan more thoroughly clear, satisfactory, and conclusive 
than that which Professor Max Duncker has given us in the fourth 
volume of his work. The chapters devoted to this subject are 
undoubtedly among the most instructive and valuable in his 
history. Itis no light praise to say that the rest are not unworthy 
to precede and follow them. 
he present volume concludes the survey of the mighty ee 
which rose to greatness beyond the confines of Europe, and which 
rose for the most part by crushing or absorbing some dominion 
still more ancient. Of these empires some belong to the Aryan 
world; and it is just at the point when the Aryan world of 
Asia is coming into conflict with the Aryan world of Europe 
that Professor Duncker brings his task somewhat prematurely 
and abruptly to an end. In the successor of the Persian Darius 
we have the leader of a people closely akin to the scattered 
clans of the West whom he proposed to make his slaves ; and 
we should have been well pleased if Professor Duncker had gone 
on to give us @ sketch of the conflict which ended in the 
triumph of these scattered tribes, instead of pausing at the 
moment when everything seemed to portend their utter and 
irremediable defeat. What he has told us, however, of the Lydian, 
the Median, and the Persian monarchies, throws light on the con- 
dition of the more momentous struggle which was decided on the 
field of Marathon and in the waters of Salamis. The relations of 
the Lydian and the Median sovereigns are traced with great exact- 
ness; and there are solid grounds for the conclusion that the 
course of events was substantially what it is here represented to 
have been. The task of disentangling or comparing inconsistent, 
contradictory, or incomplete traditions is not a light one; and 
the records, such as they are, with which Professor Duncker has 
had to deal, abound in contradictions which often run on into 
absurdities or impossibilities, But we are not amongst the number 
of those who would throw aside a tradition as worthless because 
it refers to a time of which we have no contemporary history; or 
even because it comes from a people in whom the historical sense 
was at best very feeble, if it was not lacking altogether. The 
story of the downfall of the Lydian monarchy is not proved to be 
untrue, as a whole, because the chronology of Solon’s life, so far as 
it is known to us, leaves no room for the visit which he is said to 
have paid to the court of Sardes. Still the question remains, 
Did Solon sojourn at Sardes or did he not? ere can be no 
middle ground in such a matter as this; and it is hard to under- 
stand that the narrative which takes him thither “is not without 
some basis of fact,” unless we say that he actually visited and 
talked with Croesus. It is of no use to ask, as Professor Duncker 
asks, whether there could be “a more impressive illustration of 
the saying of Solon than the fate which overtook Croesus.” The 
bm mg might fairly be answered in the negative; but the con- 
usion that the story was framed to justify a maxim older 
or later than the time of Solon might for all this remain un- 
shaken. We cannot assign the visit, according to the Hero- 
dotean story, to a time preceding the downfall of the Lydian 
monarchy by more than five or six years; and the catastrophe 
is said to have taken place nearly half a century after the legisla- 
tion of Solon. There is, therefore, it would seem, no foundation of 
fact for the conferences between the Athenian lawgiver and the 
Lydian king ; and the whole train of events which is made to rest 
on and to flow out of these conferences becomes to the last degree 
uncertain. To justify the Solonian philosophy, it was necessar 
to represent Croesus as committing himself to schemes whic 
could end only in his ruin, and it was not easy to think that so 
wise @ man could make such blunders, unless he were judicially 
ed. Hence the consultation of the Oracle at Delphi, and the 
Tesponses whose misinterpretation tempted Croesus to his doom. 
In short, the whole subject of oracular answers cannot be dealt 
with es by asserting that the narrative in which such 
answers are found “contains a nucleus of historical truth.” Does 
nueleus, whatever it be, involve the genuineness of any of 
answers? Anexamination of these utterances seems to show 
that almost all of them are inventions after the fact. According to 


Herodotus, the Pythian priestess announced that the power for 
the jay of Gyges would be exacted from the in suc- 
cession from him on the Lydian throne; but he tells us elsewhere 
that until Croesus had actually fallen, no one ever thought of or 
gave any heed to this prediction. In other words, no one was 
aware of its existence. The answers which have most the air of 
being genuine are the ambiguous utterances in which soothsayers 
may most safely indulge. ‘There is no special reason for rejecting 
the assertion that Croesus was told that his passage of the Halys 
would lead to the downfall of a great empire. Professor Duncker 
believes that this answer was “ certainly given with the meaning 
that Croesus should undertake the war, and would destroy the 
kingdom of his opponent.” We doubt it exceedingly ; nor is it 
easy to see why the Delphian priestess should, if this were not her 
1 a bid him take the most powerful of the Greeks as his 
allies. 

How [asks Professor Duncker] could the priests of Delphi, who, owing to 

the close connexion in which they stood to Sparta, were well aware that 
the oracle would be a law to that State, send the Spartans to defeat and 
destruction if they foresaw such a thing ? 
There is no doubt that they did not foresee it, while their wishes 
and their hopes all turned on the victory of Croesus. Still his fall 
was not impossible, and in such an event the utterance of Apollo 
must be such as should maintain the credit of his oracle, Like 
the guardians of the Sibylline books, they were, in Gibbon’s 
words, “as versed in the arts of this world as they were ignorant 
of the secrets of fate”; and the prediction mentioning the passage 
of the Halys was as safe as the prediction that the conflict of 
Maxentius with Constantine would end in the destruction of the 
enemy of Rome. 

Professor Duncker is more successful in explaining another part 
of the story of Croesus as related by Herodotus, who admits the 
difficulty of believing that Cyrus would break the religious law of 
the Persians by ordering the fallen sovereign to be burnt along 
with fourteen chosen Lydian youths. We have here, manifestly, a 
later Lydian tradition, of which Ctesias and Xenophon knownothing 
or say nothing. Unless weare to reject the story altogether, we must 
hold with Professor Duncker that the sacrifice of Croesus was 
voluntary. His sudden overthrow pointed to the deep displeasure 
of the Sun-god, whose favour he had sought to win by the costliest 
and the most lavish offerings, Inspite of these efforts, his subjects 
had become slaves of the Persians. Semitic belief recognized the 
vast power of self-immolation, especially when practised by kings. 
So Croesus, Professor Duncker holds, *‘ resolved to offer himself 
a peace offering for his land and people.” It seems clear that 
the painters of the picture found at Pompeii and of the vase now 
in the Louvre regarded the incident in this light, Croesus being 
seated on his throne in his royal robes, with a laurel wreath on 
his head, and a laurel wand in his hand. Like him, the Lydian 
youths were voluntary victims, and their number corresponds 
to the number of years and days in the reign of Croesus. The 
extinction of the fire by a storm of rain was a sign not of the love 
which the Sun-god bore to his worshipper, but of his resolution not 
to accept the sacrifice—a sign, in short, that the sentence 
on Creesus and his people was not to be revoked, 

When we turn to the narrative of the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus, we are again at a loss to know how far Professor 
Duncker accepts or rejects the story of the diversion of the 
Euphrates in order to enable the Persians to attempt the storming 
of the city. The only question to which we care to have an 
answer is whether, under any circumstances, the troops could 
advance along the river-bed to the onslaught. The version of 
Herodotus assumes that the guards would be all withdrawn from 
the river walls, and that the river gates would be left 2 ma to 
suit the convenience of the invaders, who would yet advance 
along the bed of the stream, although the reason for doing so no 
longer existed. Boats in such a case would furnish an access 
much more speedy, easy,and sure. The elaborate stratagem would 
thus be rendered supertluous ; and that any leader should commit 
his troops to the task of floundering through the ooze of an 
alluvial stream, when discovery would mean utter destruction, is 
altogether incredible. Here, too, we can only say that Babylon, 
like Sardes, fell; but how the catastrophe was brought about we 
cannot determine. 

Of the Herodotean stories relating to the ptian expedition 
of Cambyses Professor Duncker has dis very effectually. 
Cambyses neither underwent the ignominious failures imputed 
to him, nor was he the brutal and bigoted oppressor of the con- 
quered people. No doubt the Persian king looked on the religion 
of Egypt as a lie,and he may have regarded the priests as im- 

tors or knaves. But, if he so thought, he kept his thoughts to 
imself. In Professor Duncker’s words :— 

If he had outraged the worship of Egypt in the manner represented 
the legends of in and Justin, the country wo 
hardly have remained at rest after his death, when almost all the other 
lands had rebelled against the Persians. Egyptian inscriptions prove that 
under Cambyses there was no sort of religious persecution, but quite the 
reverse. In the tombs of the Apis, on the plateau of Memphis, on the 
vestibule of the new gallery which Psammetichus had caused to be hol- 
lowed out for them, when the old gallery of Rameses II. was filled, we see 
on a pillar Cambyses adoring the Apis. The inscription tells us, “ In the 
year four, in the month Epiphi, in the reign of Cambathat (Cambyses) the 
——s the god was brought here for the burial which the King ordained 

or 
We are driven to Professor Duncker’s conclusion that 

The purification of one of the one and most sacred temples in Egypt, 
the restoration of the priesthood and the worship at the temple, not 
have been ascribed to Cambyses, if the opposite was known to be the case. 
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The concluding chapters of the work deal with the condition of 


_the Persian Empire under Darius. They are excellent, and there 
_is little with which we need disagree in the account given of his 


Danubian expedition. We should have been better pleased if the 
space accorded to the disentanglement of this perplexing, but 
perhaps not very important, story, had been given to the narrative 
of the Ionic revolt under Histieus and Aristagoras, of which no 
notice is taken. This revolt, and the intrigues of the Pisistratide, 
were together the causes of the great European enterprise which 
Darius planned and Xerxes strove to carry out. Professor 
Duncker is fond of tracing the connexion between the several por- 
tions of bis subject. The history of the East is here connected 
immediately with that of the West; and we are sorry that Pro- 
fessor Duncker has not been able to f° into a question on which 
his judgment and conclusions would have special value. 


EXPERIENCES OF A RECONSTRUCTED REBEL.* 


RS. LEIGH’S account of her Georgian experiences is 
IVE welcome now; it would have been doubly welcome and 
exceedingly opportune and instructive if published, as it well 
might have been, ten yearsago. The title, though strictly accu- 
rate, is in substance a little misleading. The writer left her 
home after the first few years of struggle and suffering, and re- 
visited it at long intervals and for a short time. All that is really 
important and interesting in her experiences relates to the Yate 
immediately succeeding the Civil War; and the story would have 
been as complete in 1873 as it is now, while it would have found 
a much larger and more intelligent and attentive circle of readers. 
Even now, however, it is a very useful contribution to our know- 
ledge of a subject in which many Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
old enough to remember the deep and passionate sympathies enlisted 
by the War of Secession, are still profoundly interested. It deals 
with but a fragment of the subject, with life in one small out-of- 
the-way corner of a disorganized and distracted country. But it 
affords a vivid and graphic picture of that life—a picture which, 
if it shows but one aspect of Southern feeling and Southern 
conduct during those critical years, is yet, so far as it goes, true 
for the South at lar, The style is terse, simple, lucid, un- 


affected ; the temper almost § pera ; and, though it may contradict - 


some popular prejudices, and surprise many who have taken up a 
view of the case more commonly received than solidly founded, it 
gives on the whole a truer and fairer notion of the actual state of 
things in the South from 1865 to 1870 than any other work we 
can remember, 

Mrs. Leigh saw nothing of the political struggles, the acts of 
resistance and revenge, of which at one time the Northern papers 
were full, and which occupy far too large a space in ordinary 
English conceptions of the state of the South during the later 

riod of reconstruction. With that period indeed the book has 

tle todo. It deals with the years of despair; its story practi- 
cally ends before the time at which Southern pride, energy, and 
self-confidence began to recover from the crushing blow received 
at Appomattox, and the widespread ruin and desolation effected 
by the four years’ war. The following pathetic picture is, we 
believe, as true as it is touching :— 

There was hardly anyone at church out of deep mourning, and it was 
oan to see so many mere girls’ faces shaded by deep crape veils and 

ows caps. 

I can hardly give a true idea of how crushed and sad the people are. 
You hear no bitterness towards the North ; they are too sad to be bitter ; 
their grief is overwhelming. Nothing can make any difference to them 
now ; the women live in the past, and the men only in the daily present, 
tying, in a listless sort of way, to repair their ruined fortunes. They are 

e so many foreigners, whose only interest in the country is their own in- 
dividual business. Politics are never mentioned, and they know and care 
less about what is going on in Washington than in London. 

It must be remembered that out of a white population of about 
six millions, one hundred thousand men of military age perished 
in the war. They belonged to the very flower of the nation. It 
was as if our Volunteer army were recruited to ten times its pre- 
sent stre from the same classes of society, and left half a 
million of its best and bravest dead upon fifty battlefields. The 
waste of life among the negroes—drawn away to perish of disease, 
neglect, and want in the purlieus of Northern camps and captured 
cities—was almost as me Emancipation had for the moment 
not only disorganized but demoralized the industry of those States 
which were chiefly dependent on negro labour. To the negro, as 
appears in this and every other trustworthy account of the times, 
freedom meant idleness, liberty to squat, to pilfer, to live on game 
or half-wild swine and cattle, to do anything but work steadily 
and honestly for wages. At first the freedmen were encouraged 
— ion of the soil—‘a mule and twenty acres apiece ” 

when such delusions were gradually dispelled, too many were 
content to live in squalor and wretchedness rather than return to 
the regular work associated with slavery. That under such 
circumstances recovery should have been possible; that States 
like Georgia, still more Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, should not have sunk to the level of Jamaica, speaks 
volumes for the energy of the whites, the docility of the negro, 
and the kindly feelings and mutual trust that must have subsisted 
between slaves and masters. Mrs. Leigh, then Miss Butler, and 
her father were received by their former bondsmen with even more 
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cordial affection, more enthusiastic confidence and delight, than 
might the best and most popular of English landlords under 
similar circumstances. But the loud protestations of willingness 
to “work all their lives for old Massa and young Missus” 
meant only that the people expected to live on their master’s 
land, not that they would till it. The difficulties of the situation 
were soon realized; they were tremendous, and might well have 
discouraged the most enterprising of colonial adventurers, much 
more gentlemen and ladies heart-broken by national, domestic, 
and personal misfortunes rather than by mere pecuniary ruin. Some 
negroes had served in or followed the Federal armies, and had 
learnt an insolence which it was impossible to tolerate and difficult 
to tame; all had been demoralized by years of practical idleness, 
To pay them money wages was doubly impossible. Like the rest 
of her countrymen, Miss Butler had no money ; and the ignorant 
negro once possessed of five dollars would have deemed it a fortune 
and have idled till it was exhausted. The aged people and the 
children were a separate and very serious trouble. They expected 
to be supported, not by their freed relations, but by their old em- 
ployers, who had neither the means to keep them nor the heart to 
et them starve. This was one of the obvious cruelties and perils 
of emancipation to which Northern soldiers and statesmen could 
give, or cared to give, no better answer than the author actually 
received—“ Let them die.” The staple of the plantation made over 
to Miss Butler by her father was rice, and the rice-field is for great 
part of the year necessarily aswamp, in which only negroes can work, 
near which the white man dare not sleep fora single night. The 
closest supervision was needed to obtain from the negro half, or less 
than half, a fair day’s work, and the malarious situation made such 
supervision for many months almost impossible. The first thing 
to be done was to bring the blacks to sign a contract; to accept 
conditions binding them to work continuously for twelve mont 
on condition of receiving half the crop, Partly from sheer ignor- 
ance and perversity, partly from the mischief-making of white 
adventurers and carpet-bag politicians and other intermeddlers, the 
negroes, though trusting and loving the old family, and appealing 
to them for counsel and help as of old inevery trouble, could hardly 
be persuaded to engage themselves. They would promise, but 
would not bind themselves by a legal contract; and when with 
extreme difficulty their mistress had induced them to sign, it 
was almost as difficult to keep them to anything like steady 
and regular work. They fancied that, if six days a week would 
produce a full crop, three days’ work would give them half a crop, 
and with this they would be content. That such idling, that holi- 
days taken at their caprice, often in critical moments, would leave 
them no crop at all they could not be brought to understand. 
Happily a few of them were wiser, better, or more faithful than 
the rest. All proved amenable to the immovable resolution, the 
imperturbable temper, the steady continued pressure maintained 
by their mistress; and with numberless disappointments, failures, 
vexations, through incessant troubles, and repeated outbreaks that 
threatened a general desertion, they were kept together, and the 
land was planted and reaped. As time went on things mended a 
little ; experience taught the people how false were the hopes held 
out to them, how empty the threats employed when promises 
failed, to seduce them from their work, to persuade them that the 
employers from whom they had received nothing but kindness and 
care desired to re-enslave them. 

A careful study of innumerable works on both sides of the 

uestion had brought us long ago to the conclusion to which 

. Leigh’s experiences clearly point—that the negro is essen- 
tially childish in character and intelligence. Up to twelve or 
thirteen years of age he is almost as quick, as capable of learn- 
ing, as the white child, though much more of a monkey than 
the most mischievous gamin of European streets. So long 
as it isa mere question of memory, of parrot-like repetition, he 
seems & promising pupil ; when once this stage is passed, when he 
is called on for thought, comprehension, intelligence, for more than 
mere learning words by rote, the difference is apparent. With 
few exceptions, the grown-up negro man, still more the negress, 
remains a child in intellect, in judgment, in self-command. Nothing 
but his childlike docility saves him from the follies and the 
fate of the savage who cannot be induced to look six months 
ahead. He will plant a corn-patch and potato-garden for himself, 
will raise pumpkins and water-melons, or other crops which in 
that soil and climate require no real continuous labour; it is only 
under white guidance and control that he will do more. The aged 
are neglected; the children perish; marriage, even under the 
influence of the strong Southern feeling on the subject, and under 
the pee of Southern laws, is utterly neglected; and Mrs. 
Leigh records sorrowfully, as confessing a bitter disappointment, 
not as triumphing in the fulfilment of slave-owning predictions, 
that a chaste or modest girl is now hardly to be found among 
her own coloured people. 

The troubles necessarily incident to the sudden emancipation 
of an utterly ignorant, unintelligent, childish race of labourers, 
aggravated by their utter disorganization and anarchy generated 
by four years of civil war, were enhanced and might well have 
been rendered insupportable, by the conduct of those in whose 
hands the political and administrative control of the Southern 
States was vested for many years after the war. General Meade 
was probably the very best of the military rulers employed by the 
Northern Government; yet even General Meade was sufficiently 
reckless and inconsiderate to insist that, however fatal to the 
cultivation of the i though at the most critical season, 
the negroes should be allowed four whole days’ idleness at each 
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election; though he was forced to confess that the voting might 
well be done after hours without interfering for a moment with 
necessary plantation work. If such a man could be so utterly un- 
reasonable, the fortunes of those planters who were subject to 
Federal soldiers of a different stamp—such, for example, as 
Butler, Hunter, or Milroy—may well be conceived. But the mili- 
tary rulers, the officers of the Freedman’s Bureau, insolent and 
tyrannical as they generally were, were at least responsible and, 
as a rule, men of average capacity, and quite as honest as the 
usual class of Northern politicians. If they cared little for the 
mischief they did, they did not wish to disgrace their own administra- 
tion by the utter ruin of the community they ruled. Incomparably 
worse were the quasi-civil governments set up when the Republican 
arty at Washington undertook to reconstruct the Southern States 
in the interests of faction. First, every Southern gentleman of 
standing was proscribed by law. Next, with or without law, in 
many districts at least, an oath which no “ rebel ”—that is to say, 
no white man of character—could take was required of every 
voter; and thus the entire white population was disfranchised. 
Elsewhere the white voters were swamped by the suflrages of the 
freedmen, and office, legislative and administrative power, every 
public function from the highest to the lowest, fell into the hands 
of Northern adventurers, of Southern renegades, or ignorant 
negroes, the latter perhaps the least mischievous, and certainly 
the least malignant. Hundreds of Southern families, struggling 
as hard as did Mrs. Leigh to restore their fallen fortunes, were 
ruined by the enormous taxation imposed to meet profligate ex- 
penditure, to defray the interest of the loans contracted on the 
most reckless terms by their intrusive rulers; and by far the 
ter part of the money so raised, whether by loans or taxes, 
profited only those who ruled for years with utterly irresponsible 
power the reconstructed States. 

Of these political troubles Mrs, Leigh tells us little, though a 
chance allusion here and there confirms the statements of others. 
Evidently she encountered very much less of this form of perse- 
cution than many of her neighbours. Georgia was fortunate first 
in the government of General Meade, secondly in the strength 
of her white population, and never sank to that depth of misery 
which drove the white people of Mississippi and Louisiana to 
desperate measures of resistance or revenge. But, though excep- 
tionally fortunate, Mrs, Leigh was evidently driven to despair by 
her own trials and disappointments. Her English husband, anxious 
at first to devote himself to the restoration of her fortunes, and 
the care and elevation of her people, found the task practically 
hopeless ; and both were glad to leave all the semi-tropical beauties 
of her island paradise, with its roses and magnolias, for the safety, 
order, and quiet of an English home. Southern energy, enter- 
prise, courage, industry have at > ~ restored to a great extent 
the former prosperity of the South. No white man or woman there 
wishes to restore slavery, with its inevitable abuses, its fearful re- 
sponsibilities, its occasional perils, incurable slovenliness, indo- 
lence, and waste ; but many, if not most, share what is evidently 
Mrs. Leigh's profound conviction, that if emancipation has been 
in the end a relief to the masters, it has been a very doubtful 
boon to the freedmen., 


HISTORY OF SLIGO.* 


((aRSE is no more laborious literary task than writing a 
county history, if it is gone about in a conscientious way. 
To do it well requires a great deal of local knowledge, and implies 
@ vast amount of research among the driest of documents to be 
found in municipal or private hoards. And this labour ought 
to be, like virtue, its own reward, since it gets no other. For 
a work of the kind, however skilfully it may be handled, can 
never be invested with sufficient literary merit to be interesting 
to any but those inhabitants of the county who happen to have 
an antiquarian turn, or who have a place belonging to them, 
or who themselves belong to a family whose name they like to 
see mentioned in a printed book. Thus the author who devotes 
his time and energies to save from oblivion the history of his 
county writes for a very limited and very critical public, each 
unit of which is keenly alive to the importance of the part which 
his own family has played in the history of the county, and very 
ready to resent as a personal insult any neglect on the part of the 
author to bring it out in due prominence. The man who writes 
the history of a country wins for himself both fame and money, 
though perhaps he only skims the cream off other men’s labours, 
and there may be already many excellent histories of that country 
in existence. But the man who out of the most forbidding 
materials constructs the history of a county can expect no higher 
pagar than to see his book granted a place on the library- 

ves of a few country houses and perhaps museums; but 
to himself the rank of an historian is not allowed. Yet it 
is from his labours that the history of future ages will be 
written. And the difficulties which beset the local historian must 

increased tenfold when the subject of his labours is an Irish in- 
stead of an English county. The legendary history of Ireland is 
such a tender point with most children of the soil that the historian 
who has any respect for truth has to brave the ire of his country- 
men by shattering their most fondly cherished beliefs. Hitherto 
the majority of writers on Irish history have belonged to the fiercely 
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patriotic school ready to shed their last drop of blood in defence of 
the pedigree which traces their nation back to that daughter of 
Pharaoh who migrated from Egypt to the Emerald Isle. In the 
history of a remote corner of Connaught, which we have now 
under review, the author has hit on the judicious course of giving 
all the old myths which have been invented to account for the 

nce of a Celtic population in Ireland when it first comes 
within the ken of authentic history, but at the same time ex~ 
pubis that they are mere myths entirely without any historical 

is, 


asis. 

The book has been chiefly written, so the author tells us in his 
Introduction, to preserve stories and traditions concerning a 
which are fast passing out of mind, and to give a truthful and life- 
like picture of how the natives of Sligo passed their lives in the 
several centuries that have separated pre-historic times from our 
own. Its object is the instruction of all interested in Irish history 
in general, and of Sligo men in particular. Certainly the most 
obvious lesson for Sligo men to learn from these pages ought to 
be one of devout thankfulness that their lot is cast in the nineteenth, 
instead of in any of the preceding centuries. For their whole 
history is one long record of strife, bloodshed, injustice, and op- 
pression. The remarks made by Mr. Wood-Martin on the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries might be stretched in their applica- 
tion to all the periods over which his history extends :— 

The prevailing national spirit of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in 
Ireland was faction. During peace or war, amity or opposition, faction 
pervaded and controlled every branch of society. The feebleness of the 
central administration quickly bore fruit; finding the Crown either unable 
or unwilling to grant support, many English barons renounced name, 
language, dress, manners, and every right pertaining to their former status 
of English subjects. Their dependants, and many of the settlers, followed 
the example thus set, and the result was a serious deterioration of civiliza- 
tion, from which Connaught did not speedily recover. Usurpation, and 
acts contrary to the law of England, could be maintained by renunciation 
of that law, and thus English settlers occupied the position of enemies. 
Connaught was plunged into indescribable chaos by the ruinous policy of 
the Crown, reluctant concessions wrung from it by violence, compromises 
effected which were looked on as proofs of weakness, alternated with 
vindictive retaliation when powerful enough, 

In Ireland all feuds were those of individuals contending for their own 

purposes, to protect or defend themselves, or to rob and murder. Irish 
chiefs and English barons may alike be viewed as bandit leaders, each look- 
ing to preserve his own domain, and to h, if possible, on his neigh- 
bour’s. There was no principle contended for; Irish chiefs did not unite to 
repel the English ; English barons, save in a few exceptional cases, did not 
combine to control usurpation ; there was no vindication of the common 
law, no public feeling ; the disorders of society were marked by low in- 
stincts, passions, appetites, and no attempt was made to raise the social 
condition of the people. 
When society was in this state Edward Bruce landed in Ulster. 
His presence set the whole country ina flame. The head of the 
O’Connors, who claimed to be chief of all Connaught, remained 
true to the English at first, but afterwards went over to the 
invader. The clan was divided against itself ; whole districts were 
laid waste, and Sligo with other towns was burnt. Toso greata 
depth of misery was the country reduced by this war that a native 
chronicler asserts that “ people used without doubt to eat one an- 
other.” Three years and a half the strife raged that the invading 
Scots had stirred up. When Edward .Bruce landed he had been 
hailed as a great national deliverer; but so much woe had fol- 
lowed on his footsteps that his death was looked on as the greatest 
blessing that could be hoped for. The result of his invasion was 
the relapse of the country from the small amount of civilization 
that had been introduced into it to utter barbarism. The English 
settlers were so diminished and weakened that the dispossessed 
Irish regained their old ground, and began to build fortified 
houses and castles in imitation of the English, so that they were 
the better able to defend themselves against English assailants. 
From this time the English power in Connaught declined, and 
the O’Connors seem to have regained their biptonce 

So things went on till the eighth Henry mounted the English 
throne. e then find Connaught, like all the rest of Ireland 
without the Pale, described as being entirely in the hands of 
“Trish enemies” or “ lish rebels.” McDonough, O'Gara, 
O’Hare, O’Dowdy, and O'Connor were then the native names 
of chief account in Connaught; and we find also Burkes, and 
Bennetts, and such English names, borne by the descendants 
of the English settlers, who had adopted the manners and mode of 
living of the native chiefs, and become even more Irish than their 
models. Each chief had a following of some two hundred oe 
men and six hundred kerns; and, as they acknowledged no F 
each chief assumed the ne of making peace and war at his own 
pleasure. The chief’s will was law “in so far as it accorded with 
that of the sept”; and the will of the sept was always inclined 
rather to war than peace, so that each chief had always a feud 
going on with somebody. During the early part of the sixteenth 
century the O'Donnell and the O’Neill fought for the possession of 
Sligo. The result of the struggle was, as usual, the total destruc- 
tion of the town; while the castle passed into the hands of 
O'Donnell. He had been enabled to take it by means of foreign 
aid, which came to him from an unlooked-for quarter. A French 
knight who had come on a pilgrimage from his own country to 
St. Patrick’s purgatory of Lough Derg became a friend of the 
chief, and promised, on his return to his own land, to send him 
heavy ond sage seduce He kept his 
promise, and by his means the place was taken. He held it for 
seventeen years, when O’Connor contrived to get possession of 
it again for a short time, and held it till Sussex, who was 
then Lord Justice, in his expedition against O’Neill came from 
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Ulster into Connaught. O'Donnell by a stratagem managed to 
have his standard floating from the walls, and told Sussex that 
the town had been for centuries in the possession of his family, 
and Sussex delivered up the keys to him. Sligo cannot be said to 
have been brought under English rule till 1565, when it was made 
into a shire and governed by an English governor. But it was 
not till the reign of James I. that the justices extended their 
circuit to these remote parts. Up to that time they confined the 
exercise of their judicial functions to the Pale. It was indeed at 
the risk of their lives that they ventured beyond it, if we may 
judge from the fate of the sheriffs of the newly-made counties. 

or it is recorded how one sheriff of Sligo was killed by an 
O'Donnell, and the next by a McDonough; and in illustration of 
the insecurity of the life of any one who had been promoted to 
this dangerous office, Mr. Wood-Martin quotes the answer made 
by Maguire of Fermanagh, when told that, as his territory had 
been made shire-ground, he must receive the sheriff, “ Your sheriff 
shall be welcome ; but let me know his eric that if my people should 
cut off his head, I may levy it upon the county.” Still, in justice 
to the Irish it must be admitted that the sherilts had often 
brought their fate on themselves by injustice and plundering, for 
they in most cases paid for their office, and were determined to 
oe what they could out of it. Their misrule only made the 
people more disaffected, and although the chiefs had nominally 
given in their allegiance to the English Queen, their word was of 
ar more weight with the clan than the decrees of the English 
Government. 

It was the Lord Deputy Perrot who deserves the credit of 
finally bringing Connaught into subjection to the Crown. He 
made a treaty with the native chiefs by which each of them 
surrendered his lands to the Queen and got them back again 
on condition of holding them by English tenure and abolishing 
Trish gavelkind and tanistry. A compact was made that the 
natives of Connaught should pay ten shillings yearly for every 
120 acres of land “ bearing either horne or corne,” and should 
furnish a contingent of a certain number of men when required 
by the governor of the province. Commissioners were appointed 
and a survey of the province was made. By this Commission 
Sligo was rated at 454/. 10s, per annum, and was bound to furnish 
sixty foot and twenty horse when called on. Sligo was thus 
placed, on paper, on the footing of an English county, but in fact 
its condition was very little changed. Bingham, the Governor of 
Connaught, was opposed to the conciliation policy of the Lord 
Deputy, and his severity provoked a revolt through the province. 
The question of religion now increased the animosity between the 
two hostile races. The Irish declared themselves to be fighting, 
not only for their own rights, but for the Pope and the King of 
Spain. They were strengthened by the presence of a large body 
of Scottish adventurers, and the old scenes of bloody warfare were 
repeated. In ~ of the savage slaughter of Bingham, the dis- 
attection spread, nor was the province reduced to submission until 
the death of the last of the O’Donnells of Tyrconnel, and the sub- 
mission of O'Neill, had convinced the Irish that their cause was 
hopeless, It was in the midst of these trouble’ that England was 
threatened by the Spanish invasion. Mr. Wood-Martin gives 
some interesting particulars concerning the three galleons that 
were wrecked on the coast of Sligo. He tells us that 


Even within the last few years have been exposed to view war materials, 
stores, cannon balls encased in lead, and likewise bones of those mariners 
buried nearly three centuries before upon the strand. 

The largest of the galleons struck on a reef (from that circumstance called 
Carrig-na-Spania, or the Spaniard’s rock), situated otf the little island of 
Derninsh, parish of Ahamlish ; and on the map of the Sligo Coast (a.p. 
1609) is placed opposite to this island the following observation: “ Three 
Spanish shipps here cast awaie in An® Diii., 1588.” 


And he reckons that twenty vessels were lost and over 7,000 men 
drowned or cast ashore on the coasts of Ulster and Connaught. 
Bingham issued orders that all the castaways that were found 
should be a into Galway, where they were either hanged or 
shot. Some of them had the good luck to make their -way to the 
rebel chiefs O'Neill and O’Rorke, into whose service they entered, 
and who refused to give them up. 

Mr. Wood-Martin brings down his history of Sligo to the close 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was then that the county 
was for the first time really subjected to English rule, and its 
separate existence ceased with the dispersion of its chiefs, who 
went into exile and left the field to the English. It is absurd for 
Trish cotters of to-day to pretend that they have inherited the 
claims of the original lords of the soil, As Mr. Wood-Martin 
well remarks :— 


On the oft-repeated and hackneyed theme of the present peasantry of 
Treland being representatives of the ancient proprietors, it may be safely 
asserted that, with very few exceptions, the dispossessed chieftains and 
the attainted lords of the country had (as noted by Sir B. Burke in his 
“ Vicissitudes of Families”) too much spirit and pride to remain passively 
at home, and to accept the new order of things. It is not in the cabins 
of Connaught that we are to seek for representatives of any of the chiefs 
who held high position in the times now under review. 

The Irish gentleman of the time of the Tudors was not in the humour 

r his cause was lost, to turn his sword into a reaping hook, but offered 
that sword to one or other amongst the sovereigns of Europe who could 
provide him with a new field of occupation and adventure. 


To leave their country was the best thing the chiefs of all the Os 
and Macs could do for it. The tribal system which their presence 
maintained belonged to an obsolete state of society, and without a 
fixed law of succession and land tenure any advance in civilization 
‘was impossible. 


One of the most interesting parts of Mr. Wood-Martin’s book 
is the chapter on the topography c* the county. It is somewhat 
unfortunate for Ireland that’ she reaps no advantage from the 
natural beauty with which she nas been endowed. The scenery 
of Switzerland and Scotland is a mine of wealth to the natives of 
those countries ; but the scenery of Ireland, except at Killarney, 
is still undiscovered ground. Yet there are many places on the 
West coast that may well contest the palm of beauty with some of 
the favourite haunts of Scotland, and they have the additional ad- 
vantage of not being overrun by swarms of tourists. One of the 
characteristic features of the country round Sligo is the prevalence 
of sacred wells, each with some curious legend attached to it. 
Lakes, too, whose shining surface goes so far to heighten the 
beauty of any landscape, there are in plenty. And it is a singular 
fact that many of them have been formed within historic times, 
As late as 1490 a lake eruption took place in the county of Sligo, 
and tradition maintains that the ground now covered by Lough 
Gill was once a plain, on which stood the ancient town of Sligo, 
whose buildings may still be seen at the bottom of the water on a 
clear sunshiny day. Moore has preserved the similar belief current 
respecting the “ round towers of other days” now submerged in 
Lough Neagh. Mr. Wood-Martin accounts for such stories on the 
ground that they arose from optical delusions of the same sort as 
the mirage in the desert. In support of this theory he quotes two 
singular instances :— 

In a description of West Connaught, written by O'Flaherty in 1684, he 
mentions the appearance, in 1161, of * fantastical ships” in the harbour of 
Galway, sailing against the wind ; and Hardiman, editor of the above work, 
remembered to have seen a well-defined aerial phenomenon of the kind from 
a small hill near Croagh Patrick, in Mayo, on a serene evening in the 
autumn of 1798. Hundreds who also witnessed the scene looked upon it as 
supernatural ; but soon afterwards it was ascertained that the illusion had 
been produced by the fleet of Admiral Warren, then in pursuit of a French 
squadron off the west coast of Ireland. In like manner, may not the 
optical illusion of 1161, seen in the harbour of Galway, have been produced 
by a distant feet of galleys ? 

Besides beauty of scenery, the county of Sligo has much to 
awaken the traveller's interest in the way of prehistoric remains, 
such as lake-dwellings and rude stone monuments, Of these last 
a list of sixty-four has been made out by Mr. Wood-Martin. 
Although so numerous, they are all within a short distance of 
one another. Lake-dwellings in Ireland can hardly claim to be 


- prehistoric, as “‘ crannoges” are mentioned down to the year 1474. 


While for the legendary and early part of his work the author 
has drawn chiefly from the Annals of the Four Masters and the 
Annals of Lough Ce, for the later part he has had recourse to 
private memoirs and unpublished manuscripts. The most inte- 
resting among these is a MS. which he has discovered in the 
British Museum, and believes to be the Survey made by order of 
Strafford. This accurate and painstaking history, which is the 
result of much diligent research, ought to be valued not only by 
the Sligo men, for whom it is written, but by all who are interested 
in the history of Ireland. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


ERR GERHARD ROMLFS is a kind of authorized 

reporter upon the African continent, continually setting off 
with a packet of handsome presents to bestow upon some sable 
potentate on behalf of the Emperor of Germany, and returning 
with no remarkable accession to our geographical knowledge, but 
with a budget of acute and sensible observations on the country 
he has visited, conveyed in a clear and attractive style. His visit 
to Abyssinia (1) has been brief, and his exploration superficial ; 
yet the excellent use he has made of his eyes and ears renders his 
narrative of more value than the volumes of some travellers 
whose opportunities have been greater, and he has lighted upon 
an interesting though minor theme in the peculiar development of 
Abyssinian art. The fact that Germany should think it worth 
while to send an agent to Abyssinia at all indicates a great change 
for the better in the political condition of the country. In fact, 
in the present Negus Johannes, so well known to Lord Napier'’s 
expedition as Prince Kassai, Abyssinia has a sovereign who, if not 
likely to prove a Peter or a Radama, has given her as much peace 
as is possible in a land where the only peacekeeper is the soldier, 
and every soldier is a robber; as much unity as is compatible 
with the absence of any organized administration; and enough 
glory to satisfy the most enamoured of military renown. The 
campaigns of the present age are remarkable for their decisive 
character, commonly terminating in the utter overthrow of one of 
the combatants. t neither Vicksburg nor Richmond, nor 
Sadowa nor Sedan, nor the Chilian victories in Peru, afford more 
striking examples of the entire destruction of one side by 
the other than the battles of Gudda-Gudda, November 17, 
1875, and. of Gura, March 7, 1876. In both instances the in- 
vading Egyptian host simply ceased to exist; the independence 
of Abyssinia is now to all appearance perfectly assured, and the 
Negus’s claims to descent from King Solomon appear to his 
subjects to have received the attestation of Heaven. Herr 
Rohlfs found him planning the union of all his people by com- 
pelling the Mahometans and Falashas to embrace Christianity. 
a project which, in a country where the kingly office is invest 
with such strong sanctions, may not perhaps be altogether 80 


(1) Meine Mission nach Abessinien, Von Gerhard Roblfs. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Kolckmann. 
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chimerical as it appeared to our traveller. Like Henry VIII., 
Johannes is a t theologian, and he entertained Herr Rohlfs 
with long disquisitions on the Monophysite controversy, to which 
the latter took care not to reply. Foreign missionaries are at 
present discountenanced in Abyssinia, and rightly, Herr Rohlfs 
thinks, as regards the Catholic missions, which combine political 
with religious objects. Were it not for this, the Catholic religion 
would find an easy entrance, its superstitions and ceremonies gar | 
exactly to the taste of the Abyssinians; but the Government wil 
never endure a foreign superior in ecclesiastical affairs. Mean- 
while, the Abyssinians are the most superstitious people on the 
face of the earth, and if, as Herr Rohlfs thinks, originally immi- 
nts from Arabia converted to Judaism, afford a conclusive refu- 
tation of the theory of the instinctive Monotheism of the Semitic 
race. Some vestiges of a more ancient creed may be found among 
the Falasha or Abyssinian Jews, who profess a corrupt Judaism, 
but are not Hebrew by descent. It isremarkable that they entertain 
xo anticipation of a Messiah ; either their conversion to Judaism 
is very ancient indeed, or the doctrine was not communicated to 
them as being merely proselytes. Herr Rohlfs’s estimate of the 
Abyssinian character is not unfavourable; he found the people 
more honest, civil, and respectable in every way than he had ex- 
ected. Their faults cannot be other than grave and numerous, 
ing those incident to gross ignorance and perpetual civil war. 
Herr Rohl fs thinks that, if England maintains her position in Egypt, 
which he regards as a matter of course, she will find it impos- 
sible to avoid interference in Abyssinian affairs. The lawless 
condition of the frontier cannot be longer toleruted; and Eng- 
land must either annex the country, or, which would be 
far preferable, secure Abyssinia a free access to the sea, which 
would at once develop an active commerce, bringing civilization 
along with it. Colonel Gordon, although at present out of favour 
with the Negus, from having served the Egyptian Government, 
would be the man for the task. Lord Napier of Magdala is still 
spoken of with veneration, and the English expedition has pro- 
duced an excellent moral effect. Although Herr Rohlfs is more 
occupied with the political and material condition of the country 
than with its scenery, his descriptions of the latter are vivid and 
picturesque, especially of Lake Tana, which must be one of the 
most charming spots in the world. A special feature of his book 
is the attention paid to Abyssinian art, which is illustrated by a 
number of very interesting plates. The Abyssinians are by no 
means contemptible in ornamental design ; their essays in higher 
branches of art are as yet very crude. In painting Lettls-pttots 
they represent themselves in full face and the enemy in profile, 
which at all events renders the discrimination of the combatants 
an easy matter. 
An agreeable addition to the Schopenhaueriana is made by the 
hilosopher’s correspondence with his disciple Johann August 
Sater (2). Becker was a magistrate, gg cm by integrity 
and independence, qualities which led to his being long shelved 
during the period of political reaction in Prussia. Though 
apparently by no means of a pessimistic turn of mind, he was 
attracted by Schopenhauer’s philosophy at a period when its 
adherents could be counted on the fingers, and addressed the 
philosopher himself with a request for the removal of certain 
doubts and objections. The acuteness of his criticisms extorted 
Schopenhauer’s respect, and he felt greatly encouraged at having 
made a proselyte of such a man. A correspondence ensued, 
which was kept up at intervals throughout the remainder of 
Schopenhauer's life, and is well worthy of publication, although, 
as a mere amateur in philosophy, Becker could not, like Lindner 
or Frauenstidt, become an “apostle,” and Schopenhauer, in whose 
eyes the propagation of his system was by far the most important 
matter in the universe, had necessarily much less to say 
to him. On the other hand, this very circumstance, combined 
with his respect for Becker as a man of the world, con- 
tributed to keep this correspondence tolerably clear of the 
abusive and indecorous sallies against rivals and unappreciative 
rsons which so grievously disfigure the letters addressed to 
indner and Frauenstidt. Most of the letters are ~~ by 
some casual circumstance, such as the introduction of a stranger 
or the publication of a review, leading to observations on the one 
subject for which Schopenhauer cared; and if his egotism tran- 
scends even the bounds allowable to a grand soi-méme, it is 
still pleasant to notice the satisfaction vouchsafed him in his last 
days by the increasing recognition of a system whose prevalence 
he sincerely identified with the best hopes of humanity. Our 
coun Oxenford’s introduction of Schopenhau.r: to the 
English public in the Westminster Review receives due acknow- 
ledgment; while the younger Fichte’s well-meant civilities are 
Tejected with scorn and wrath. One of the most amusing passages 
in the correspondence is the last letter from Schopenhauer with 
the answer. The philosopher submits to the lawyer the observa- 
tions he proposed publishing upon the Royal Danish Academy, by 
which he considered himself to have been ill used, requesting to 
be informed whether they contain anything libellous. Becker 
thinks that they are in general on the safe side, but questions 
whether an allusion to the ears of Midas may not be actionable. 
The last part of the Handbuch der theologischen Wissenschaften (3) 


(2) Briefwechsel zwischen Arthur Schopenhauer und Johann August 
Becker, Herausgegeben von Johann Karl Becker. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
London: Kolekmann. 

3) Handbuch der theologischen Wi 
Dr. Otto Zéckler. 
Beck. London : Williams & Norgate. 


in klopiidischer Dar- 
Halbband. 3. Nordlingen: 


contains portions of several treatises, the most important being 
that on Christian ethics, and another on practical divinity, = 
ticularly in the missionary and catechetical departments. 
treatment is very thorough, evincing great learning, and the value 
of the articles is much enhanced by the copious bibliographical 
references. The point of view is that of moderate Evangelical 
Protestantism. 

The vestiges of heathenism in popular superstitions, and even in 
beliefs and practices which cannot fairly be regarded as supersti- 
tions, are notoriously very numerous, Herr Oberle (4) has col- 
lected those relating to Germany, showing how frequently 
Christian saints, more particularly the Virgin Mary, have stepped 
into the place of ancient deities, and how many religious re 
vances of the present are adapted from the past. There is no 
stronger instance of the principle of continuity and the difficulty of 
uprooting ideas which have entwined themselves with the life of 
a people. 

Professor Melde has enriched the “International Scientific 
Series ” with a volume on Acoustics (5). The subject, he explains, 
would, if fully developed, require at least three volumes, one of 
which, treating of the relations of acoustical theory to musical 

ractice, has already been contributed to the series by Professor 

laserna. Dr. Melde accordingly confines himself to the more 
fundamental and elementary part of the subject, which he defines 
to be the theory of vibrations, of undulations, and the method of 
demonstrating the existence and properties of vibrations by their 
visible effects on light bodies, such as sprinkled sand or jets of 
flame. The volume is not a mere compilation, but contains 
original experiments. 

The last volume of the Goethe-Jahrbuch (6) is one of especial 
interest, although the original idea of making it illustrative of 
Goethe’s influence upon European thought since his decease has 
been given up. One of the most interesting contributions, how- 
ever, by Professor Allis Brandh, treats of Goethe's influence upon 
English literature during his own lifetime. Werther probabl 
aflected England less than most European countries; but Scott's 
translation of Gétz von Berlichingen helped to produce the curious 
phase of taste when the German drama was valued for its re- 
sources in trapdoors and sliding panels, and people talked in 
perfect good faith of “the Schillers and the Kotzebues.” The 
satire of the Anti-Jacobin exploded this rage for melodrama, and 
German literature fell under a cloud until, more than tweniy 
years afterwards, the taste for it was revived by the translations 
of Carlyle, Gillies, and Mr. Hayward. Another interesting paper, 
by Ludwig Urlichs, discusses Goethe's studies of antique art, and 
his fruitless efforts to achieve a practical mastery of what he 
understood so well theoretically. Erich Schmidt investigates the 
germs of Faust in the literature of the sixteenth century, more 
particularly in Luther's Table Talk, Numerous letters, as usual, 
are added to the volume, some of them contributed by the poet's 
rea N and there isa fine portrait of Goethe in the last year of 

ife. 

Herr Felix Dahn (7), hitherto known as an acute historical 
investigator and a powerful novelist, has tried his hand at a 
comedy, The scene is laid st the French Court during the 
minority of Louis XV. The young King’s admiration for a 
pretty girl, who occasionally uerades in military costume, 
nearly renders him the victim of his intriguing Minister, the Duke 
de Bourbon; he is rescued in spite of himself by the ingenuity of 
the Chevalier Bayard, and a pair of lovers, long at cross-purposes, 
are made happy. The piece shows more power of construction 
and spirit in dialogue than skill or depth in the representation of 
character, but is from its animation well adapted for the stage. 

Of all German plays, Der Neffe als Onkel (8) is perhaps best 
adapted for a beginner in the language, and Herr Sachs’s edition 
is admirably calculated for the purpose of this class of readers. 

Dr. Adalbert Schroeter’s adaptation of the Mibelungen-Lied (9) 


| in the octave stanza is very well done, but should not have been 


done at all. The polished elegance of the octave is quite out of 
keeping with the rough vigour of the old epic, which might surely 
have been allowed to retain the form it has fashioned for itself. 
Dr. Schroeter’s undertaking would have been laudable if he had 
been a Spanish or Italian Frets a Spanish version in octaves, 
indeed, has just appeared at Madrid. 

M. Turgenieff has the uliar distinction among modern 
imaginative writers that his von is always of fine quality. Some 
of his writings, of course, are more powerful than the rest in con- 
ception, or more interesting in their relation to the problems of the 
time, but there is scarcely anything which is not manifestly the 
product of a creative impulse, embodied and elaborated with the 
writer’s best art. This is more than can be said of Dickens or 
George Sand, even of George Eliot or Goethe. The genuineness of 
M. Turgenieff’s artistic faculty has seldom been more: unquestion- 


(4) Ueberreste ischen Heidenthums im Christenthum. Won K. A. 


Oberle. Baden-Baden: Sommermeyer. London: Nutt. - 

(5) Akustik: Fund: talerschei: und Gesetze . en- 
Von F.Melde. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 

(6) Goethe-Jahrbuch. Herausg m von L. Geiger. Bd,3. Frank- 
fort: Goethe-Verein. London: liams & Norgate. 

(7) Der Kurier nach Paris. Lustspiel von Felix Dahn. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hartel. London: Nutt. 

8) Der Neffe als Onkel. Lustspiel von F. von Schiller. Arranged for 
us Schools by H. Sachs. London: Kolckmann. 

(9) Das Nibelungen-Lied. In der Oktave nachgedichtet von Dr. Adalbert 
Schroeter. Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolckmann. 
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ably evinced than in his little volume of Senilia (10), contributions 
reprinted from a Moscow newspaper. They are fanciful little prose- 
poems, expressing for the most _ some passing thought in the 
form ofan anecdote orapologue. The invention of these little tales 
is forthe most part ingenious and original, the execution a model 
of finish and conciseness. The pervading sentiment is a tender 
humanity, tinged with a deep sadness by the author's intense 
compassion for the peculiar sorrows and trials of the Russian 
people, and his distrust of the future of his country. Were it not 
or the Russian language, he says in one place, he should despair 
altogether ; but a people endowed with so magnificent an organ of 
speech can never perish. Many of the strongest as well as the weakest 
points of the Russian character, however, are brought out in 
these little sketches, and the general impression produced is the 
blending of sympathy, compassion, and respect which the author 
no doubt designed. Other pieces deal more with the prospects 
of humanity at large, and occasionally take the form of mere 
meditations or descriptions of nature. In landscape-painting M. 
Turgenieff approves himself, as always, a great artist, equally 
admirable for the simplicity of his method and the vividness of 
his effects. His view of life and the world in general is as here- 
tofore a dreary ove, with an affinity to the aay d of 
Schopenhauer, a system naturally congenial to intelligent men in 
a country politically and socially inanimate, so far as its internal 
administration is concerned. The German translation has all the 
ease of an original. 

The most interesting contribution to a not very interestin 
number of the Rundschau (11) is a letter addressed by Richar 
Wagener to his mother on the last birthday she lived to see. It 
would seem that there had been some misunderstandings which 
the composer wished to be forgotten; and the affection and 
eloquence of his letter are honourable alike to his feeling and his 
genius. Another composer, Ferdinand Hiller, records the inci- 
dents of a musical trip to St. Petersburg in 1870, when the 
Grand Duchess Helena dispensed musical patronage in that 
capital. The experiences of the Prussian official whose memoirs 
are commenced in this number relate principally to foreign mis- 
sions in Spain and the Danubian Principalities. “ Frau Fénss,” by 
J. P. Jacobsen, is a pretty, pathetic story. 

The most remarkable among the contributions to the last two 
numbers of Auf der Héhe (12) is a Croatian story by Mara Cop, 


full of local colouring. N,Guth’s “Suschen” also displays much 


talent. M. Julius Schvarez, a Hungarian, forgetful of a celebrated 
dictum of the Emperor Francis, provides his country and the 
world in general with a new constitution. M. Brasch’s review of 
the essays of the last three centuries towards the establishment of 
universal peace brings together a good deal of useful information 
on the subject. There is little of interest in some letters of Karl 
Gutzkow ; on the other hand, a slight autobiographical sketch pre- 
fixed by M. Sully Prudhomme to a German translation of some of 
his poems possesses real value. The report of Herr Sacher- 
Masoceh’s literary jubilee at Leipsic brings together a remarkable 
catalogue of expressions of sympathy and esteem addressed to him 
from all parts of Europe. 

The Russian Review (13) has dry but learned articles on the in- 
fluence of the moon on atmospheric currents and on the inhabitants 
of the Altai Mountains ; as well as an important statistical paper 
on the Russian wine culture. It appears, of the wine e in 
Russia, one-third is consumed upon the spot and two-thirds sold, 
but that the proportion of the latter exported to foreign countries, 
is exceedingly small. 


(10) Senilia: Dichtungen in Prosa. Von Iwan Turgenjew. Nach dem 
Russischen Original tibersetzt von W. Henckel. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(11) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg 
Jahrg. 9, Hft.7. Berlin: Paetel. London: Tritbner & Co. 

(12) Auf der Hohe : internationale Revue. Herausgegeben von Leopold 
von Sacher-Masoch. Feb. und Miirz 1883. Leipzig: Morgenstern. 
London: Nutt. 

(13) Russische Revue. Monatsschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Heraus- 
geuct m von C. Réttger. St. Petersburg: Réttger. London: Triibner 
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